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A. E. Housman, Poet-Scholar 
KIFFIN AYRES ROCKWELL 


: igo PAST HUNDRED years have given 
only two books to the enduring 
affection of the great public and the 
jealous esteem of supercilious critics: 
the man of letters may profess his dis- 
like or even contempt for Omar Khay- 
yam and the Shropshire Lad, but the 
public, to whatever extent it buys 
books, continues to buy these. Rejuve- 
nated ex-undergraduates will still quote 
Fitzgerald, and sweetheart will still 
present sweetheart with a gift edition 
of Housman. Which of the two schol- 
arly, but convivial, old bachelors would 
be more satisfied with the fate they 
share? Alfred Edward Housman, Pro- 
fessor of Latin, enjoyed—and this is the 
right word—a reputation for an almost 
inhuman chilliness, but his delight in 
the good company of a good dinner has 
been immortalized by a_ celebrated 
chef, and his desire to put his poems 
into the hands, pockets, and hearts of 
whoever would take them made Hous- 
man publish the Shropshire Lad at his 
own cost, and refuse royalties. Hous- 
man returned checks sent unasked 
from America for the first reproduc- 
tion of his verses in McClure’s Maga- 
zine. Fitzgerald at least took advantage 
of the slowly won success of the Ru- 
baiydt to bring out one revision after 
the other—improving his translation 
perhaps, but, as it seemed to Swin- 
burne, only mutilating his lovely Eng- 
lish poems. Housman was wiser. 

To understand the man, A. E. Hous- 


man, we may have to reflect that he 
had a genuine unwillingness to be 
understood—as a man. His poems and 
his serious work, as he might ironically 
have differentiated them, were both de- 
terminedly clear. What Housman had 
to say, he wished to be heard with hear- 
ing, but what he considered unneces- 
sary for pedagogy or poetry he wanted 
withheld or pruned away. He denied 
autographs with the same aloofness 
with which he refused royalties: ‘7 
Feb. 1936... Your request (for a simple 
autograph) is one which I have some- 
times received from Americans, but I 
have not acceded to it, as it seems to 
me unwarrantable. There arrived here 
this morning what appeared to be your 
copy of A Shropshire Lad, but I 
returned it to the post office.’’ Grant 
Richards, Housman’s publisher and au- 
thor of the most informative book about 
him, eventually achieved familiarity 
with Housman, but eight years after 
Richards’ adoption of the Shropshire 
Lad, this note came to his office: 


Dear Sirs: 

Mr. Grant Richards included my book, A 
Shropshire Lad, in his series of The 
Smaller Classics without consulting me, and 
to my annoyance. I contented myself with 
remonstrating, and did not demand its with- 
drawal; but now that I have the chance, I 
take it, and I refuse to allow the book to 
be any longer included in the series. I hope 
that you will not be very much aggrieved; 
but I think it unbecoming that the work of 
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a living writer should appear under such a 
title. 
I am yours faithfully, 
A. E. Housman 


Is Housman sincere in this letter? 
Certainly, but to believe him requires 
simple faith or considerable sophistica- 
tion. First, Housman was a professional 
classicist; to him a classic was what 
the word had only recently come to 
mean. As a matter of precision—a fore- 
most trait of Housman and of his pro- 
fession, at least in some things—Hous- 
man objected to Richards’ well-inten- 
tioned but public-relations-minded se- 
ries, Smaller Classics. Then too, he was 
moved by real modesty or sensitivity 
to the unspoken but anticipated smiles 
of his colleagues—‘‘Well, Housman, you 
are now a classic! Allow me to con- 
gratulate you.’’ The scholar could not 
have escaped some embarrassment. He 
was genuinely modest: although he was 
ambitious enough to offer his poems to 
the market and to strive for a first 
place in world scholarship, and though 
he greatly found quarrel in many a 
scholarly straw, although he was aware 
of his merit, ‘‘a better scholar than 
Wordsworth and a better poet than Por- 
son, betwixt and between,’’ he was con- 
tent to live the life he could live, to 
work where few could equal him, and 
to write the verse that he alone could 
write. 

A Shropshire Lad, Last Poems, More 
Poems and even the improperly pub- 
lished Manuscript Poems are remark- 
able not only for their elegant simplic- 
ity, but also in the restriction of their 
range. Housman’s verse-forms, though 
varied and even original, are all of the 
family of English ballad-stanza; his 
subjects, though a few poems are in- 
tentionally ambiguous and a slightly 
larger number philosophical, are never 
abstruse nor remote; his style, over all, 
is direct, simple, clear. Consider what 
he did not write. Although he was a 
fine metrician and a good ‘‘maker,”’ 
and although he was pleased to use the 
familiar love and tears of English lyric 
tradition, Housman disliked sonnets. He 
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translated and edited Latin hexameters 
all his life, but never adopted heroic 
couplets or blank verse, their English 
equivalents. He wrote, but not for pub- 
lication, humorous lines, some rather 
good: 

‘‘Hallelujah’’ was the only exclamation 
That escaped lieutenant-colonel Mary 
Jane, 

As she tumbled from the platform in 
the station 
And was cut in little pieces by the train. 


But most forms of poetry Housman 
seems never to have tried. And no- 
where in his poems is one which we 
can say actually speaks with the tongue 
of the Worcestershire lad, later Ken- 
nedy Professor of Latin in Cambridge 
University, Alfred Housman. 

There is no more distinguished cur- 
riculum in the world than The Honors 
School of Literae Humaniores of Ox- 
ford, ‘‘Greats,’’ whose only rival is the 
Classical Tripos of the sister university, 
This education is primarily for clergy- 
men, statesmen, teachers, and indepen- 
dent gentlemen; its graduates are hon- 
ored in all other honorable activities; 
as completion assures the most favor- 
able opportunity for success, of some 
sort, being evidence of exceptional 
intellectual gifts and marked stability 
of character, so admission to it is a 
high privilege. Housman went up to 
Oxford, as scholars’ children ordinarily 
must, on the promise of his own schol- 
arship. His family was poor; its hopes 
were fixed on the brilliant son who, in 
May 1881, failed his Finals. After this 
real disaster, bigger than an American 
will realize, Bromsgrove School took 
back its prodigal until he was able to 
find a living in the Civil Service. There 
is a legend, of course, of disappointed 
love (the poet’s sister denies any great 
blow other than the failure); certainly 
by the time Housman could afford to 
marry, it was too late. Whatever hours 
he could steal from a not-too-stream- 
lined bureau in Edwardian London, 
Housman spent in the library, prepal- 
ing the delight of triumph over the 
classicist ranks which rejected him. 
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A. E. HOUSMAN 


And when he was not harassing the 
unwary in many small but relatively 
untroubled fields of learning, or mount- 
ing the tribune of the Classical Review 
with tables of stupidities and sins com- 
mitted by his betters, Housman was 
concealing shame, homesickness, and 
all the mixed longings of youth in the 
crystal outpourings of A Shropshire 
Lad: 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard a wise man say, 

‘Give crowns, and pounds, and guineas 
But not your heart away;’ 


Into my heart an air that kills 
From yon far country blows: 


Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you 
bear are brittle, 


With rue my heart is laden 
For golden friends Ihad.... 


Then, mocking himself: 


‘Terence, this is stupid stuff.’ 


Slowly Housman won a double suc- 
cess: Americans fell in love with the 
verses, even when they were movingly 
recited by comic traveling salesmen, 
and German philologers bowed to the 
onslaught of learning, or were driven 
to counter so violently that English 
scholarship was forced to take back 
the stone the builders rejected. In 1892 
Housman was appointed Professor of 
Latin at University College, London, 
whence he was called in 1911 to Cam- 
bridge. Housman’s English prose—he 
wrote Latin excellently both in prose 
and verse—is largely technical, but two 
of his lectures, the Introductory at Lon- 
don, and the Name and Nature of 
Poetry, are famous and _ influential. 
Poetry Housman recognized by a nerv- 
ous tingle; if shaving he happened to 
recall a line of true poetry, his beard 
bristled, and the razor was ham- 
pered. In the Introductory he said: 
“Our business here is not to live, but 
to live happily to manufacture 
from the raw material of life the fabric 
of happiness.”’ 
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Terence and the Professor seem so 
opposed that the poet’s life and writings 
are popularly thought a paradox. Ac- 
tually the simple lyrics of lads and 
lasses, spring and death, life and luck 
are the most careful products of a 
scholarship which did not limit itself 
to criticism, interpretation, or even the 
considerable art of original poetry in 
ancient language. Housman set out with 
the best education to be had, and found 
in his classical learning the voice of 
his heart—a voice that speaks, per- 
haps, for as many, after two genera- 
tions, as any voice of English poetry: 

Others, I am not the first, 

Have willed more mischief than they 
Garst..... 
We, for a certainty are not the first 
Who sat in taverns while a tempest 
hurled 
Their hopeful plans to nothingness, and 
cursed 
Whatever fool or blackguard made the 
world. 


(Housman waited 35 years to repeat 
the rhyme.) 
More hopefully: 
If truth in hearts that perish 
Could move the powers on high, 
I think the love I bear you 
Should make you not to die. 


A Shropshire Lad, Last Poems, and 
the other finished verses are truly clas- 
sical in their respect for genre—their 
unity of feeling—and in concealed art. 
Housman is not afraid to use trite lan- 
guage; it does not matter to him that 
a dozen poets and ten thousand 
poetasters have spoken of golden 
friends, he uses the words he wants. 
Sometimes he affects originality: 


Wake: the silver dusk returning 
Up the beach of darkness brims.... 


(The reminiscence of Omar may have 
been unconscious; the Horatian ones 
never are.) In “Is my team ploughing”’ 
he created a new stanza. But generally 
Housman is either naive in manner or 
observes poetic convention. The ‘‘Ter- 
ence’’ poems, all those spoken by senti- 
mental bumpkins of Housman’s fancy, 
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are naive; in such poems as ‘“‘The sun 
at noon to higher air’’ and ‘‘Bring, in 
this timeless grave to throw,’’ a more 
artificial poetic convention is observed. 

For scholars there is a secret behind 
these poems to which the author gave 
the key when he closed Last Poems 
with just enough poems to make his 
published verses equal in number the 
Odes of Horace. Examining the Latin 
with the English, one finds that Hous- 
man has followed his classical model 
far more truly than Joyce, to take one 
notable example, has followed the 
Odyssey. With every allowance for the 
difference of aim, the contrast between 
the two exploiters of classic pattern is 
instructive: Joyce is grotesque, hyper- 
ironic, and pedantic; Housman is pol- 
ished, sub-ironic, and, except in a few 
poems, avoids all show of learning. The 
reference to the battle of Thermopylae 
in Last Poems has been called the 
finest classical allusion in English, but 
the poem was long held from publica- 
tion. For his first volume Housman 
chose barely enough verse of ‘‘literary’’ 
tone to provide variety. In the second, 
his final collection, he admitted a 
slightly greater debt to learning. The 
lovely ‘‘Tarry, delight, so seldom met’’ 
may have been withheld, fine and in- 
telligible as it would be to almost every 
possible reader, because it names Hero 
and Leander. Except in the Thermo- 
pylean allusion, where Housman uses 
classical matter, he gives the reader 
whatever is needed for understanding 
the poem. A Latinist can find a Hora- 
tian parallel or other classic influence 
wherever he will; he will note that 
“On your midnight pallet lying’’ is a 
paraclausithyron, or lament of an ex- 
cluded lover, recalling Horace, Odes 3. 
10: Extremum Tanain si biberes, Lyce; 
he may exchange a smile with Profes- 
sor Housman. But when the lad for 
longing sighs, and the girl listens and 
does, or does not undo the door, each 
has in heart what has been spoken by 
the Shropshire Lad. 


In his last decade Housman was 
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called England’s greatest scholar, and 
the world’s finest Latinist; a reputation 
based on fifty years of annotations and 
controversy, and on three major edi- 
tions of Latin poets. The authors he 
chose were Juvenal, greatest of satir- 
ists, Lucan, the brilliant lad of Roman 
poetry—Shelley summons his pard-like 
spirit to the funeral of Keats—and Mani- 
lius, an author obscure in fact and 
fame. It was characteristic of Housman 
to elect unpopular authors; perhaps 
there was some affinity, though less 
than just now suggested. He worked 
where work was to be done; and in 
dealing with Manilius he may have 
matched himself against Bentley, Mas- 
ter of Housman’s Trinity, and greatest 
English scholar. Twenty years have 
seen some ebb of Housman’s reputa- 
tion, but it might suffer much more 
and still be great. His fame in his pro- 
fession is assured. “I am not a poet by 
trade; I am a professor of Latin.” 
Since his death Housman’s stature as 
a poet has not been widely considered. 


Twentieth-century poetry has gone 
other ways, and Housman seems un- 
important. When, however, one con- 


trasts the erudition advertised by the 
school of Pound with the reticence of 
the professional scholar, one sees that 
although classical allusions may pro 
duce jim-crack decoration for jazz-age 
verse, in Housman’s work it is trans 
figured. French criticism likes to illus- 
trate the quality of La Fontaine by 
saying that he submitted his writing 
to the judgment of a simple old woman 
(they tell the same of Moliére); it is 
in this vein that I would defend Hous- 
man. Count the poets of the nineties— 
except Yeats, whose reputation does 
not depend on what he then wrote— 
Housman may already seem best. It 
may be that in a century Housman vill 
seem a better poet even than Eliot, and 
if this should happen, it will happen 
because Housman will have been rec 
ognized to be what Eliot graciously 
called Pound, il miglior fabbro. 
University of Illinois 
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Roman Summer 


PAUL MacKENDRICK 


OME IS A PLACE where once upon a 

time large numbers of people of 
obviously superior intelligence daily 
and unerringly made their adjectives 
agree with their nouns, saw no terrors 
in the sequence of tenses, and under- 
stood Latin without translating it. It 
contains, as we all know from the sepia 
prints on our classroom walls, a Forum, 
with three white columns sticking up 
into the air in the midst of it. Into 
this Forum, from the Rostra, orators 
of a rectitude as impeccable as their 
starched white togas poured floods of 
periodic sentences upon a not always 
appreciative mob. To Rome all roads 
led, and to it Caesar sent dispatches. 
About what happened here before Cae- 
sar and after Cicero our students are 
not always clear, but mine, at any 
rate, have heard that there were orgies, 
and on these they want details. Though 
their taste is lurid—we have Hollywood 
to thank for that—their instinct is right: 
they want Rome to come to life. 


There are few better means to this 
end than a summer spent in Rome, 
in the heat and the light and the noise: 
the heat that Cicero and Horace es- 
caped from to their villas, as their 
modern counterparts do still; the light 
that falls, at sunset, gold on the traver- 
tine, rose on the brick. There are shad- 
ows, too, and one comes to seek them 
out in a Roman summer. They fall at 
twilight as welcome as ever to the 
lovers in the Campus Martius: nunc 
et Campus et areae, / lenesque sub noc- 
fem susurri/ composita repetantur 
hora.! And the noise: Seneca and Ju- 








The present Professor-in-Charge of the Summer 
Session at the American Academy wrote this 
article at the invitation of the Editor. The il- 
lustrations are from photographs by Johannes 
Felbermeyer of the American Academy in Rome, 
taken with the permission of the Decima Riparti- 
zione, Comune di Roma, in charge of the Museo 
della Civilta Romana, where all these models are 
to be found. For the cuts, thanks are due to the 
Publication Fund of the University of Wisconsin. 


venal were pained by it, and so is the 
medern traveller at first, but he comes 
to accept it as he does the sun and 
the shadow; it is part of being Roman, 
as it always has been. For to be Roman 
is to love noise, and light (and shade 
in season); to love life (and especially 
small children), to be voluble, to walk 
and drive and talk and laugh, and some- 
times cry, with a flair that Anglo- 
Saxons find exasperating because they 
cannot imitate it. These Romans are 
alive to their fingertips; so were their 
ancestors two millennia ago. That is 
Rome’s first lesson to the barbarian 
visitor from beyond the sea, a lesson 
once learned, never forgotten. 

The second lesson is that Rome is 
complicated, so complicated that it 
takes time to come to love it. A baroque 
superstructure on an Antonine temple; 
a Renaissance palace atop a Sullan 
records-office; Trajan’s baths above 
Nero’s pleasure-dome; the stones of 
the Coliseum in the fabric of St. 
Peter’s; the camels of Aida in the 
Baths of Caracalla (Fig. 1); a stretch 
of city-wall seventy generations old be- 
side a railway station finished in 1950. 
To our orderly classical minds it seems 
to need sorting out. And so it does, 
but to some purpose, so that in the 
pursuit of precision neither the need 
for generalization nor the Romance is 
lost sight of. I capitalize the word be- 
cause without Rome there would have 
been none: ROMA is AMOR spelled 
backward. 

II 


To awaken the sense of Romance, to 
teach precision, to encourage sound 
generalization: to this task for 23 sea- 
sons (with what success let its students 
judge) the Summer Session of the 
School of Classical Studies of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome has devoted it- 
self. The schedule is_ intentionally 
rugged (three hours of field-work every 
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morning, a lecture every afternoon), 
the standards high (oral reports in the 
field, wide reading, a three-hour final 
examination for those who want recom- 
mendation for credit). The aim is to 
understand that process of discovering, 
classifying, and interpreting material 
remains which is archaeology; to re- 
late archaeology to literature, and both 
to life. 

The field trips begin, properly, with 
one of the centers of things: the Capi- 
toline Hill, with Marcus Aurelius on 
his horse in the midst of it all, giving 
his brazen benediction (with what de- 
gree of hypocrisy we later learn) urbi 
et orbi. Up a flight of steps, through a 
pair of glass doors, a view down, feet 
below the modern pavement, and we 
have already gone back from Marcus 
Aurelius nearly 700 years. We are look- 
ing at the platform, in the scruffy 


grey volcanic stone called tufa, of the 
first temple of Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus (Fig. 2). Beside us is the Tarpeian 
Rock (so the street sign says, but the 
tock may have been on the other side 
of the hill). Below us the Roman road 
winds up where we imagine? a tri- 
umphing general in his chariot (Fig. 
3), with a slave behind him to remind 
him of his mortality. There follow, in 
our mind’s eye, wagon after wagon of 
spoils, pounds and pounds of gold and 
silver, hundreds of oxen for sacrifice, 
hundreds of prisoners for slaughter. 
It is all here, the religion and the dig- 
nity, the pride and the greed, the pomp 
and the tragedy: at the Mamertine 
Prison along the way the prisoners 
turned aside to be strangled. 

We look down into the Forum, the 
core of it all: a couple of hundred 
paces of ground that have seen, and 





1. Baths of Caracalla (model). Built ca. a.p. 210-237, enclosing an area about a quarter of a mile 
square, which embraced gardens, libraries, a stadium, as well as hot and cold pools and dress- 
ing rooms. New York’s Pennsylvania Station is an imitation of this building. 
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2. The Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, as it looked in the late Empire, is shown in the left 
center of this model. 


in some part survived riot, fire, earth- 
quake, poverty, popes, barbarians, 
limekilns, marble stripped from the 
buildings and sold by the wagon-load; 
attacks by wind and rain and earth 
and, most terrible of all, man. It is 
stark and austere, not beautiful in any 
conventional sense. The only approach 
to it is through history, the recon- 
structing historical imagination which 
connects by solid links of evidence the 
Then with the Now. A summer in 
Rome stimulates minds to inquire into 
res gestae, by interpreting evidence, 
to the end that these minds—ours— 
may know themselves,®? may project 
the past into the present, as Vergil 
does when in the Aeneid he makes 
his hero visit the site of future Rome, 
aurea nunc, olim silvestribus horrida 
dumis.4 

And so we spend days in the Forum, 
prying into the building phases of the 
Regia, where Caesar as pontifex had 


his offices, or studying ‘the House of 
the Vestals, where his will was filed, 
and where beneath the late pavement 
can be seen the differently oriented 
mosaic floors of a Republican house, 
perhaps the very one in which Caesar’s 
wife proved herself not above suspicion. 
Close by, we thread our way into the 
core of the podium of the Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and discover that 
while our famous three columns are a 
mere 1,950 years old, the platform on 
which they rest is four centuries older. 
Across the open space of the Forum 
we see a reconstruction of the Basilica 
Aemilia frieze, with a scene of Tarpeia 
being overwhelmed by shields (‘‘Give 
me what you have on your arms,”’ she 
said, wanting their gold bracelets; and 
they promised, and in a way kept their 
promise). A scene, too, of the Sabine 
women, quite enjoying being carried 
off; scenes carved, maybe, before Livy 
and Vergil wrote, but, like them, giving 
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evidence of that love of connecting the 
ever-glorious past with the ever-dubious 
present which led the Nabobs to propa- 
gandize with buildings as the poets 
and historians did with pen and ink. 
Propaganda sometimes in the sense of 
that-which-they-deeply-believed-ought- 
to-be-propagated: the continuity of past 
and present which is Rome’s third great 
lesson, here brought home to us in art; 
later (a couple of lessons from now) 
we shall see it also in literature. 

Gates are unlocked, and we descend 
below the present Forum level to the 
underpinnings of the Basilica, to see 
the footings as they were in Caesar’s 
time, and earlier. Up again, and into 
the Senate House, and again we have 
made a leap of centuries, this time to 
the age of Diocletian, to the Senate 
House where noble, grave, and reverend 
seniors had met, tradition told them, 
for over 800 years, not always for the 
good of the Republic, but not always 
rubber-stamping, either; we remember 
the Stoic martyrs under Nero of whom 


Tacitus admired the pluck but damned 
the judgment. In front of the Senate 
House, the Comitium, where the mob, 
not always to be despised, heard ora- 
tors not always impeccable. Beside the 
Comitium, one of many phases of the 
Rostra, once proud with the beaks of 
captured ships (but did the Roman 
navy ever fight a battle after Actium?). 
We remember Cicero’s picture of An- 
tony there, drunk with more than elo- 
quence, thrice offering Caesar a kingly 
crown which he did thrice refuse. We 
see in our mind’s eye the funeral pro- 
cessions® that ended here: brass bands 
and choirs, gold and purple; the fasces; 
and modern men in the masks of their 
ancestors, sitting in curule chairs and 
listening to the eulogies, sometimes 
precocious ones, like the one the young 
Octavian, perhaps aspiring already to 
be Augustus, delivered at the age of 
twelve over his grandmother. Here Cic- 
ero’s head and hands were nailed, and 
here Antony’s wife pierced with a 
needle the tongue whose eloquence 
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3. Roman triumph (model). In front of the triumphing general march twelve lictors with fasces; 


behind him the magistrates. 
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against her husband had sealed a 
death-warrant. Nearby, under a deplor- 
able tin roof, Rome’s oldest monument, 
the stele of the Black Stone, still re- 
sists decipherment, but perhaps refers 
enigmatically to the days when Rome 
had kings. 

It is all here: a microcosm, complex 
but with patience decipherable. We 
imagine the Forum crammed with por- 
trait statues, a forest of them. Even 
the gods are here, because they figured 
in history: the Great Twin Brethren, 
watering their horses at Juturna’s 
spring. Mostly the statues are of aristo- 
crats, or plebeians aping aristocrats: 
the hard-faced men who made the Ro- 
man Empire: squires and_ sophis- 
ticates, soldiers and capitalists, fron- 
tiersmen and courtiers; ambitious, 
close-mouthed, thin-lipped, high spir- 
ited, pedigree-proud, they look down 
their noses at us in the museums. They 
were the State, and the Forum was 
their stage. Here, as magistrates, they 
functioned, more or less honestly, ac- 


cording to their lights; here, in basil- 
ica, curia, comitium, on the rostra, 
they learned their business, they ran 
risks; every stone is soaked in blood. 
Here is Cato’s Rome, on whose pur- 
itanical virtues his successors so in- 
sisted, not sticking always closely to 
the facts. Here is imperial Rome: of 
forty emperors, these stones remind 
us, only five died in their beds. Twenty- 
three were murdered, two of them in 
this very forum. 
III 

So it is with all Rome: vibrant, com- 
plicated, continuous, in its pettinesses 
and its greatnesses recapitulating the 
history of the western world it founded. 
Time fails to describe it all, much less 
to comprehend it. But the comprehen- 
sion will come with time, and some 
day, in a cool hour, we know there 
will be time to reflect upon it. Mean- 
while one can record a kaleidoscope 
of impressions gained and _ lessons 
learned: the Museo della Civilta Ro- 
mana, three miles of rooms packed 





4. House of the Tragic Poet, Pompeii. Model, split lengthwise down the middle. Note the wall dec- 
oration, and the atrium (right center) and peristyle (left). 
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to the doors with models, maps, charts, 
reconstructions; villas (Fig. 4), sur- 
veys, ships and bridges (Fig. 5); a 
ballista and an olive-press that work; 
and in an enormous central room a 
great three-dimensional plan of Rome 
in its imperial splendor. All this made 
in true Roman fashion to glorify and 
to connect with a storied past a dictator 
who failed and died ignominiously. 
There is the curve in the Via di 
Grotta Depinta that marks the line of 
the cavea of Pompey’s theater; there 
is under the Largo Argentina the very 
spot, perhaps, where Caesar was mur- 
dered, with four temples turning their 
backs upon the bleeding body (Fig. 6). 
Not far off, the Pantheon, on the lead 
plates of whose lofty dome some of us 
stood one day in mid-July, and gloried 
or despaired according to the measure 
of our acrophobia. Across the Field of 
Mars the reconstructed Altar of Peace, 
with its grave, bearded Aeneas; its 
Vestals, neatly arranged in order of 
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size; its figure of Italy—or is it Mother 
Earth?—teeming with flocks and 
herds, but fruitful most of all in men,7 
and in men in petto, too: the small 
children in the processional frieze, 
clinging to their mothers’ skirts, chil- 
dren destined to live happily, to die 
young, or to grow up to father mon- 
sters, but all smothered in love in 
their babyhood in the wise Italian way, 
The whole procession irrepressibly in- 
formal, facing every which way, gos- 
sipy, unstarched, unheeding the maiden 
aunt with her finger reprovingly on her 
lips; and under all the acanthus frieze, 
with its lively population of small ani- 
mals.8 The altar is, as it were, part 
of a triptych; another third of it is 
in Vergil and in Horace; and the third 
part across the city in the Forum of 
Augustus, where the statues of Rome's 
early worthies, Aeneas, Appius Clau 
dius the Blind, Fabius the Delayer, 
Marius, Sulla, were arranged in a Hall 
of Fame whose climax may have been 





5. Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, a.p. 


104. Model. 
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6. Model of Rome, showing the four temples of the Largo Argentina (upper left center). Caesar 
may have been stabbed in the portico of Pompey’s theater, behind the farthest left of the four 


temples. 


a colossal statue forty feet high of the 
Dux et Princeps, Octavian called Au- 
gustus, whose material remains are 
reduced to a footprint and a cutting 
in a wall. 

All these are dust only if we persist 
in making them so. And so it is with 
museums. In the Vatican, too many 
tourists, too many statues, but it re- 
cords the taste of the generations of 
men who thought, like us, that they 
knew what the Classics are. The Villa 
Giulia, with its eloquent testimony of 
the influence of Etruria upon Rome. 
The Terme, with its gaunt high vaults 
and its velvet-hung Hall of Master- 
pieces; the Lateran, where Christians 
for the nonce put pagans in their 
places; the Conservatori, with its lists 
of vanished consuls and forgotten tri- 
umphators; and the Capitoline, the old- 
est museum in the world, with many 
of its pieces precisely where they were 


put by classically-minded popes in the 
15th century. Boneyards these, unless 
the recreating historical imagination 
gives them life, and reads in them 
Rome’s fourth lesson: that much Ro- 
man art was in intent historical, not 
aesthetic: aut prodesse volunt aut de- 
lectare poetae, and poets and artists 
are both makers. 
IV 

Beyond Rome is the wider field of 
Etruscan sites: the tumuli of Caere 
and the painted tombs of Tarquinia, 
where we learn about Etruscans living 
from Etruscans dead; and the nine-mile 
circuit of Veii, all giving evidence in 
their several ways of the effect this 
strange and potent people had upon 
Roman religion, politics, art, architec- 
ture, and city-planning. There are the 
sites in Latium, too: Tusculum with its 
arx, its theater, its panorama and its 
memories, of old Cato and of Cicero; 
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the sanctuary of Fortuna Primigenia 
at Praeneste, newly restored and ris- 
ing Majestic, tier upon tier of polygo- 
nal wall, ramp, and hemicycle, where 
the dictator Sulla’s great though name- 
less architect, and perhaps an earlier 
genius even greater than he, tested 
under the Republic the material (con- 
crete) and the method (vaulting) that 
were to supply the grandiose archi- 
tectural language of the Empire. The 
language, for instance, of Hadrian’s 
Villa? (Fig. 7), that fantastic enor- 
mous Folly, the work, it may be, of 
the Emperor himself, perhaps the most 
gifted amateur architect the world has 
ever known, reckless, moody, whimsi- 
cal, hard to please, punctiliously for- 
mal, learned, witty, unapproachable, 
tense, self-conscious. We learn to read 
his character in his buildings; to come 
to know him on his own ground is once 
again to bridge the past and the pres- 
ent, to see in the fabric the personality 
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of one who has been called the first 
modern man. 

Or there is Ostia, with its memories 
of so much of history and of legend, 
from the landing of Aeneas to the death 
of St. Monica. Here are the gates of 
the first Roman castrum, here are the 
middle-class apartment houses, multi- 
storied, with their balconies and their 
central garden-plots, where we can re- 
construct the pergolas and the awn- 
ings, the trees and the shrubs, the 
fountains and the pool, the lawn and 
the statues, the bird-filled arbors. Su- 
perficially attractive, really grim, like 
the great pastel blocks mushrooming 
now in all the periphery of Rome. 


V 


But to fail to connect the archaeology 
with the literature is to try to fly on 
ome wing. It is disconcerting, perhaps, 
to remember how much of Latin litera- 
ture there is besides Caesar: discon- 





7. Hadrian’s Villa (model). Begun 4.v. 126. The stadium-like structure in the foreground was the 
Emperor’s covered walk, with a pool in the center. The circular building behind it was perhaps 
Hadrian’s private study, isolated by a wall and moat. Behind it again were the main palace 
buildings. 
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certing, but vitally necessary. Without 
pushing the perhaps unfortunate meta- 
phor too far, we must realize that to 
train a bird-dog we must know more 
than the dog. Our friends in science 
have studied advanced physics; teach- 
ers of mathematics have gone beyond 
the calculus; in French one teaches 
Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, but one 
knows and loves Moliére. And so in 
Rome in the summer, we read Ennius, 
Cicero On the Republic, Livy, and parts 
of Vergil and Horace that we have not 
read, perhaps, for years. And as we 
read we recognize the sources of the 
tales we read in our elementary books, 
of the days when Rome was young. 
Under guidance, by the method of ex- 
plication de textes, we find one possible 
answer to the difficult question what 
to do with a passage after we have 
got it translated. We learn to use litera- 
ture as a document without forgetting 
that it is literature, we see the scientific 
and historical value of a work of art. 


So we come to _ see, in less than 
twenty lines of Ennius’ Annals,1° the 
germ of the Aeneid, the Etruscan ori- 
gins of the taking of auspices, the sig- 
nificance of the Aventine Hill in Repub- 
lican history, the importance of the 
Roman surveyors, those unsung pio- 
neers of Romanization. 


We can see in On the Republic how 
great were Cicero’s powers of scientific 
historical criticism; or we can ponder 
on what Republican history would look 
like if Cicero were our only source; 
or we can assess how much Augustus 
learned from him in setting up the 
principate. 

In Livy we can grasp that apprecia- 
tion of the past which was the leitmotif 
of his Golden Age, as it must be of 
every great age in a people’s history; 
and we can see the connection between 
his theme and Vergil’s, and Augustus’ 
in the Altar of Peace and the choice 
of statues for his forum. And here is 
a fifth lesson that Rome can teach 
us, a corollary of the third: every great 
age of artistic bourgeoning is great in 
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part because its creative artists see 
the past implicit in the present; they 
see a future in tradition but are not 
overwhelmed by it; they imitate, but 
their imitation is creative. To cut one- 
self off deliberately from the past is 
as fatal as to be enslaved by it, which 
is no bad thing for us Latin teachers 
to know and preach. And if the past 
is seen as an Ionian splendor of white 
and gold contrasting with a sordid pres- 
ent, that too is a part of classicism, 
how admirable a part is a subjective 
judgment; and classical, too, for bet- 
ter or worse, is the use of the fabled 
glories of the past to bolster up a 
dubious and dictatorial present, a 
charge that has been brought against 
Italian condottieri from Augustus to 
Mussolini. 

To read Vergil in Rome is to see 
him with new eyes. With the perfection 
of classical forms all about us, it is 
illuminating to see how carefully 
wrought is the structure of his poems, 
as careful as a Mozart sonatina or 
symphony. Not a single movement in 
the Aeneid is free, but ars est celare 
artem; the pattern is subtle, its dis- 
covery gives pleasure. Through the 
Georgics beats that intense love of an 
Italy that we have come to love too 
as we have passed through its country- 
side of grey-green olives and brown 
ploughland, its fields of red poppy and 
blue-white asphodel and yellow gorse, 
tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida 
saxis, /fluminaque antiquos subterla- 
bentia muros.11 And we have seen that 
same love of the countryside expressed 
in marble by the sculptor of the Italia- 
Tellus relief on the Ara Pacis. In the 
Aeneid we see how the language con- 
nects Aeneas with Augustus, and Dido 
with Cleopatra.12 And in Aeneas, im- 
aginative, sensitive, compassionate, 
civilized, unaggressive, we may catch 
a glimpse of the poet himself, and 
of a sixth Roman lesson: that of sacri- 
fice for an end greater than ourselves, 
of a life lived for others, complicated, 
feverishly perturbed, terrible in its in- 
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ner strife, but redeemed by the steady 
sense that power brings responsibility, 
that noblesse oblige. Aeneas holding a 
child by the hand, his burden his father 
and his gods, a city in flames behind 
him: in Rome we can see that this is 
universal history; it is ourselves.1% 

Horace’s loving references in Satires 
and Epistles to his Sabine Farm take 
on new meaning when we read them 
having seen the possible site: the sim- 
ple villa set in its cup of hills, the 
pleasant garden, the spring which if 
it be not Bandusia is none the less 
refreshing for all that. The Roman 
Odes of the Third Book fall into a pat- 
tern when we see how they hymn the 
virtues that Cicero praised in On Duty 
and that Augustus laid claim to in his 
Res Gestae. The Carmen Saeculare 
can never seem cold again after we 
have seen in the Terme the inscription 
that records the Ludi Saeculares, with 
the legend CARMEN COMPOSVIT Q., 
HORATIVS FLACCVS, and when we 
have imagined on the Palatine the 
pomp and circumstance of the dedica- 
tion of the new temple to Apollo, in the 
presence of the masters of the realm 
whose faces we have seen on the Ara 
Pacis. We can hear the piping voices of 
the chorus of boys and girls who sang 
Horace’s hymn; we can follow the 
triadic structure and assign the parts, 
and we can catch a glimpse of what 
an aureum saeculum meant to those 
who lived in it: peace and prosperity 
and brother’s hand no longer set against 
brother’s, and Rome turned from a city 
of brick to a city of marble. And if 
it is liberty that we miss, we can con- 
sider how Horace never sold his in- 
tegrity with his Muse; how different, 
for example, his Cleopatra,!+ proud, 
brave, scorning to grace a Roman tri- 
umph, stroking her asps, is from the 
serpent of the Nile in which the regime 
would have its people believe. 


VI 


All this is part of a Roman summer. 
It is a great deal; some have said it is 
that may be a good 


too much, but 


fault, when we are there perhaps but 
once in a lifetime. One must store up 
provender against a long cold winter. 
And students have been kind enough to 
say it is enriching, not least in asso- 
ciations: the rare and blessed shop. 
talk with many people from many 
places (from 14 states, Maine to Cali- 
fornia) and many backgrounds (high 
school, preparatory school, college and 
university); the sense that after all we 
are not alone, that there are thousands 
of us, all single in devotion to the 
understanding and _ interpretation of 
classical culture. And we believe that 
we have a clearer and more distinct 
idea now of what that culture means 
and why it is important. It is alive 
and vibrant, not after all so perfect as 
to be inhuman; it is complicated and 
challenging, but not incomprehensible; 
it “symbolizes the continuity of past 
with present; it emphasizes that art 
can and probably should be didac- 
tic; it glories in the future of tradition; 
it underlines the meaning of noblesse 
oblige. One will not say that these les- 
sons cannot be learned anywhere else, 
but they come home to us with force 
in the center of it all, and thus it is 
that like true classicists we derive 
profit as well as pleasure from a sum- 
mer in Rome. 
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FREQUENTLY HEARD COMPLAINT from 

my students is as follows: “I 
could read this sentence if I only knew 
the words.”’ Words are rather impor- 
tant in language teaching, but because 
of a complicated morphology and syn- 
tax we frequently tend to ignore or 
minimize the role of vocabulary. In a 
recent survey of the needs of college 
Latin teachers, only two out of two 
hundred mentioned any vocabulary 
problem. One requested graded read- 
ers of a density of 1:50, that is, one 
new word introduced in every 50 run- 
ning words. The other suggested a be- 
ginning college text combining the tra- 
ditional approach and an etymological 
method borrowed from some of the 
modern books on derivation. 

Much painstaking research on vocab- 
ulary has been done in the past, but 
unfortunately our present-day practice 
largely ignores it. The original word- 
count of Gonzales Lodge! led eventu- 
ally to our College Board list,2 which 
remains the standard for text writers, 
although our textbooks’ themselves 
often reveal little correspondence with 
it. It would almost seem that a two- 
year high school or one-year college 
terminal course is being forced upon us 
by books containing vocabulary good 
only for their own reading. 

In the 1930’s Paul B. Diederich made 
a count of 202,158 words from Avery’s 
Latin Prose Literature, the Oxford 
Book of Latin Verse, and Beeson’s Me- 
dieval Latin.* Word-counts in general, 
and Diederich’s in particular, have 
been attacked on various grounds, but 
his work is certainly the best guide we 
have until someone counts two or three 
million Latin words for us. Diederich 
lists all the words occurring five times 
or more in his sources. He points out 








This paper was presented at the Ninth Foreign 
Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, 1956. 
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that the 1,556 words occurring 20 times 
or more account for 85.1 of the words 
a student will meet in reading, the 661 
words occurring 50 times account for 
70.7%, and the 17 words occurring 
1,005 times account for 23.3%. 

In recent years a few attempts have 
been made to promote Diederich. Ger- 
ald F. Else revised his list into a basic 
vocabulary by etymological groupings, * 
and Thomas Cutt wrote an eloquent 
plea for some Latin reading mate- 
rials edited on the basis of word- 
counts.” But thus far all such voices 
have gone unheeded. 

The structural linguists tell us that 
the morphology is easier to learn than 
the vocabulary, and that once the 
structure is learned the vocabulary is 
automatic.* In other words, the stu- 
dent should make the form and context 
tell him the meaning of unknown 
words. I urge this upon my students, 
but I am frequently embarrassed when 
it fails to work in my own reading. At 
any rate, even the linguist would admit 
the need of a small basic vocabulary 
as a nucleus. It is this problem I wish 
to attack. 

I checked six popular textbooks in 
an attempt to determine their effi- 
ciency by Diederich’s standards. The 
six chosen were: DeWitt, Gummere, 
Horn, College Latin; MHettich and 
Maitland, Latin Fundamentals; Miller, 
Introduction to Latin; Smith, Thomp- 
son, Jenney, First Year Latin; Gum- 
mere and Horn, Using Latin, Book I; 
and Ullman and Henry, Latin for 
Americans, First Book. The first three 
are strictly college books and the 
others high-school texts. The last 
three, however, are also used to some 
extent in colleges. Trouble immedi- 
ately arose in identifying the words 
which the writers considered ‘‘mastery 
words,”’ so that the following procedure 
was adopted. All the words listed in 
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the lesson vocabularies were counted, 
and then obvious deficiencies (such as 
hic or sum) were checked in the Eng- 
lish-Latin vocabulary (not the Latin- 
English, which in each book included 
many words for ‘‘passive’’ learning 
only). My composite list of words (ap- 
pearing in all six books) totals 193, 
with a combined frequency which 
would enable the student to know 41.5% 
of the words he would meet in Latin 
literature. This total is surprisingly 
good, but there were some noteworthy 
additions and omissions. The worst of- 
fender on the list was vasto, with a 
total frequency of only 6 in 200,000 
words. Some other words of dubious 
value were liberi (9), oppidum (9), in- 
sula (21), and those two workmen long 
past retirement age, agricola (26) and 
nauta (17). As some high-school books 
do not include the subjunctive or most 
of the irregular and deponent verbs, 
such indispensables as ut, ne, fero, pos- 
sum, and loquor failed to make my com- 
posite list. Other important words not 
represented in my list are atque (954), 
autem (412), inter (268), and iste (252). 
But the total words used in each book 
are even more revealing. 


Book 
Hettich and Maitland 
Miller 
DeWitt, Gummere, Horn 
Gummere and Horn 
Smith, Thompson, Jenney 
Ullman and Henry 


Thus we can see that these vocabu- 
laries, ranging from 500 to 900 words, 
will account for 59 to 65% of the words 
a student will meet in his later Latin 
reading. As 58% of all words can be 
supplied by only 307 words from Die- 
derich, the gross inefficiency of all six 
is obvious. 

The grand total of different words in 
the six books included in my study is 
1,621. This shows the wide divergence 
in what is considered fundamental for 


beginning students. Naturally all of 
these words could not possibly be the 
words that a student should first meet 
in Latin. Of the words not appearing 
in Diederich at all (which means that 
they occur less than 5 times in 200,000 
words) there were 267 in the six books. 
And remember that these are the words 
assigned for ‘‘mastery,’’ not the recog- 
nition or incidental words. A few of 
these rare gems, selected from all the 
books, are aranea, biceps, cicada, cro- 
talum, dilucesco, diuturnitas, formica, 
and incenatus. Proper names alone ac- 
count for 48 different words in the six 
books. I lie awake nights worrying over 
how many student hours have been 
spent learning that Hippomenes means, 
of all things, Hippomenes. 

My criticism has up to now been de- 
structive. Let us turn to a more positive 
approach. Diederich’s recommended 
basic vocabulary contains 1,471 words, 
each of which appears 20 or more 
times, which account for 83.6% of the 
words one will meet in Latin litera- 
ture. He omitted a few words of strictly 
medieval significance, such as abbas 
and monasterium. This list is probably 
too long for the first two years of high 


Total Words % Frequency 


915 60.0 
892 60.3 
559 52.5 
668 55.6 
779 64.0 
491 53.4 


school or the first year of college. And 
for a basic, minimum list to be pre 
sented at an early stage, it should be 
much shorter. Such a list should con- 
tain the 661 words occurring 50 or more 
times, supplying 70.7% of the words 
likely to be encountered. A list of 
around 600 words could be presented 
in the first year of high school or the 
first semester of college, and then other 
words acquired gradually through 
reading. I am just old-fashioned 
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enough to believe that there should be 
such a list, clearly defined and pre- 
sented. And students seem to prefer a 
straightforward assignment of vocabu- 
lary work, especially when they begin 
to review. 

But if this list could be shortened 
somewhat and at the same time made 
to cover an even higher percentage, it 
would indeed be valuable. And this is 
possible, by applying a little linguistic 
ingenuity. By way of experiment, I 
listed 566 words which, if properly 
used, could account for 75.4% of all 
words, as compared to Diederich’s 661 
words and 70.7“. 

This feat is accomplished by teach- 
ing ‘“‘compounding,’”’ and not specific 
compounds. In other words, it is based 
on the principle that if a student knows 
the meaning of in and mitto, he should 
automatically know the meaning of im- 
mitto. I listed as one item each word 
occurring 50 or more times in Diede- 
rich plus all its compounds which could 
be recognized without further explana- 
tion. For example, fero has a frequency 
of 367, but if the frequencies of all its 
compounds were added, fero would 
have a total frequency of 986. Incident- 
ally, fero and eo thus achieve a rank 
among the 20 most important words 
in Latin, and that is where they right- 
fully belong. Some additions were nec- 
essary in the case of words whose 
simple form ran less than 50, but whose 
compounds threw them well over the 
50 mark. An outstanding example is 
gradior, with a frequency of 7 in the 
simplex, but a frequency of 162 when 
egredior, progredior, and the rest were 
added. I even included two verbs which 
do not occur in the simplex, -do (-dere, 
-didi, -ditus), and specio (-spicio) with 
total frequencies of 507 and 227 re- 
spectively. Also I added prae, ob, cir- 
cum, and trans, all with frequencies 
under 59, and the prefixes in- (nega- 
tive), dis-, and re-. A great saving was 
effected in such a word as capio, which 
has four compounds with frequencies 
over 50. 


Not only verbs, but nouns, adjectives, 
and other parts of speech can be 
grouped together. I would list amicus 
with inimicus as one word, similis with 
dissimilis and similitudo, celer with 
celeritas, and so on. But only nouns 
with the suffixes -tas and -tudo were 
thus treated. My list could be further 
shortened by combining such pairs as 
amo : amor, aurum : aureus, metus : 
metuo, fides : fidelis, miror mirus, 
etc., but I feel that the student could 
not automatically know one from know- 
ing the other. Professor Else’s vocab- 
ulary lists all related words, but some 
connections in his list would be obvious 
to only the advanced student. 

Some other condensations were made. 
Deus was listed but not dea, filius but 
not filia. Twenty-one words whose 
meanings were obvious were counted 
in the frequency total but eliminated 
from the basic list; e.g., fortuna, honor, 
and nobilis. 

Diederich lists irregular compara- 
tives and superlatives and the special 
forms of the personal pronouns sepa- 
rately, but I believe that these can best 
be taught together in the traditional 
way, i.e., as grammar and not as vo- 
cabulary. 

I did not list under the simplex a 
few compound verbs such as interficio, 
whose meanings are not immediately 
apparent. It is possible, however, to 
treat such ‘‘unexplainable’’ compounds 
by pointing out that inter- sometimes 
does carry a dire meaning, as in in- 
terimo and intereo. 

Economy can also be practised in 
another matter. Modern linguists teach 
that a word has an “‘area of meaning,’’ 
not just a simple equivalent in another 
language. And areas can be seen 
clearly only through observation in 
reading. It would seem logical, there- 
fore, to give the student as few mean- 
ings as possible in his first meeting 
with the word. Even the most enthu- 
siastic students rebel when they are 
forced to learn that propero means 
both ‘‘to hasten’’ and ‘‘to hurry.’’ 

And now to answer some objections 
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that are certain to arise. First of all, 
the above’ condensation is obviously 
pointed toward reading Latin, and not 
toward writing Latin. If a student is 
going to do Latin composition, he needs 
to know that Caesar is a third-declen- 
sion noun, that exeo and redeo are 
valid compounds of eo—in other words, 
he needs an active and not a passive 
knowledge of many words not supplied 
in the list. However, I should like to 
say here that no one has ever proved 
that time spent on Latin writing in- 
creases a student’s reading ability more 
than an equal amount of time spent on 
reading. I firmly believe that Latin 
writing has its place, and that place is 
certainly not the first year of college 
or the first two years of high school. 

Some one else may object that the 
teaching of compounding is done al- 
ready by every Latin teacher. It is, 
but usually only in later study, not at 
the very beginning. There is no point 
in waiting for the student to acquire his 
first (and hardest!) thousand words be- 
fore we show him how to save time. 
Furthermore, too much time is wasted 
in correcting the bad habit of learning 
every word as if it were a nonsense 
word, unrelated to anything studied pre- 
viously. 

One might also criticize the inclusion 
of the medieval word frequencies at 
all. Except in the case of a very few 
words, the medieval totals do not af- 
fect a word’s importance enough to 
matter. Also every day more and more 
classicists are rediscovering the 
‘“‘dark’’ ages and learning what a 
wealth of interesting, informative, and 
easy reading material there is in me- 
dieval Latin. There is no more natural 
approach to the classical period than 
through the Middle Ages. 

Last, and most serious, is the fact 
that we have at present no materials 
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with which we can utilize to the fullest 
extent such a system of vocabulary 
study as is here proposed. If the text 
we are using lists separately all the 
compounds of porto, then the student 
cannot possibly make the necessary in- 
ductive reasoning. It is also hard to tell 
a student that he need not learn a 
certain word because of its rarity, and 
besides he will possibly have some 
need of it in using his text. However, 
while not entirely successful, an 
etymological method can in a limited 
way be superimposed upon a traditional 
text. 

What we really need, in my estima- 
tion, is a beginning textbook employ- 
ing a limited vocabulary of the most 
important words in Latin, which the 
student is expected to master com- 
pletely, this textbook to be followed by 
a series of small, inexpensive readers 
assuming the knowledge of these words. 
I am thinking primarily of beginner’s 
textbooks in college Latin, but the 
scheme could be easily apnlied to high- 
school study. 

As we have so brief an encounter 
with most of our students, we can only 
hope that they will continue reading 
Latin for pleasure and profit in later 
life. The least we can do is to make 
sure that they have with them the best 
possible tools for this pursuit. 

Furman University 


NoTEs 


1 Gonzales Lodge, The Vocabulary of 
School Latin (New York, 1907). 

2A Latin Word List, published annually by the 
College Entrance Examination Board, New York. 

3 Paul B. Diederich, The Frequency of Latin 
Words and Their Endings (Chicago, 1939). 

4Gerald F. Else, ‘‘A Basic Vocabulary along 
Etymological Lines,’’ CW 45 (1952) 241-255. 

5 Thomas Cutt, “Word Count Editing of Latin 
Texts,’"’ CJ 50 (1954) 71-76. 

6 Cf. Waldo E. Sweet, ‘‘Latin Without a Dic- 
tionary,’’ CO 28 (1950) 28-30. 
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Were You There? 
Summer Workshops — 1956 


Top billing for summer workshop reports 
belongs by well-recognized right to the 
College of William and Mary, the grand- 
father of them all. In 1936 the Department 
of Ancient Languages of this college pio- 
neered a movement which has proved its 
value and inspired the present spread of 
summer Latin institutes. To a noticeable 
degree the William and Mary plan has 
dominated the organization of Latin work- 
shops country-wide, which may go far to 
account for their continued popularity with 
new generations of Latin teachers: ‘‘to pro- 
vide practical help and inspiration rather 
than to work out more or less detailed 
research projects.’’ Teachers have been 
uniformly happy and grateful over their 
experiences in the Institute at Williams- 
burg, and have been influential in procuring 
similar programs elsewhere in the country. 


WILLIAM AND MARY 
A. PELZER WAGENER 


The eighteenth session of the Institute 
on the Teaching of Latin of the College 
of William and Mary was held last sum- 
mer from June 25 through July 13. While 
the membership of the Institute was 
smaller than in previous years, the quality 
of the teachers who attended made up for 
the lack of numbers. In the group of 16, 
10 different states and the District of Colum- 
bia were represented. The states were Ala- 
bama, California, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Virginia. Representing 
the Faculty of the College, Professors Wag- 
ener and Ryan continued their participation 
through the same type of instruction which 
they had given since the first session of 
the Institute in 1936. Dr. Grace A. Craw- 
ford, teacher of Latin in the Hartford, Con- 
necticut Public High Schools, was with us 
for the second year, while Dr. David M. 
Robinson delivered several illustrated lec- 
tures in the final week of the session. 


Experience has shown that the work of 
the Institute, as established for the many 
years of its history, has met the needs 
and interests of teachers of Latin. Instruc- 
tion has always centered around curricular 


problems and _ procedures applicable to 
classroom instruction. During the last two 
sessions, however, particular attention has 
been paid to introducing the newly devel- 
oped linguistic approach and to providing 
training in preparing and using typical 
equipment and materials. Dr. Crawford pre- 
sented the newer materials and methods 
through the teaching of a demonstration 
class from the local high school. The after- 
noon workshop, by developing in small 
groups the definite projects requiring the 
application of methods and materials, en- 
abled the members of the Institute to apply 
cooperative planning to building segments 
of instruction. In the workshop they pre- 
pared sample tapes under the guidance of 
Dr. Crawford and learned to use tape re- 
corders, projectors, and other modern 
equipment. Typical projects were ‘An 
Audio-Visual Approach to Beginning Latin 
for the First Two or Three Weeks of 
School,’’ ‘‘An Introduction to First-Year 
Latin According to Linguistic Procedures,”’ 
and ‘‘An Introductory Experience Unit in 
the Work of the Second Year, Including a 
Review of First-Year Materials.’’ One hour 
each day was devoted to practice in the 
classroom use of oral Latin, and another to 
formal lectures and discussions upon prob- 
lems of curriculum construction and ad- 
ministration. 

During the years since 1936, 452 teachers 
of Latin have come to Williamsburg for 
our Institute. In this group, 37 different 
states and, in addition, the District of 
Columbia and Canada have been rep- 
resented. As the 1956 Session probably 
marked the last in the series of Institutes, 
we may be pardoned in feeling a certain 
pride in the record which our Institute has 
made and in the many expressions of ap- 
preciation that have come to us from teach- 
ers who have participated in successive 
Institutes. 

College of William and Mary 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
NTP 


The third in the series of Indiana Latin 
Workshops covered the three-week period 
June 16-July 7; practically all of the par- 
ticipants took advantage of the opportunity 
to earn three hours of graduate credit. 
Previous workshops had featured study of 
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the Sweet material and method, through 
theory and actual instruction of students; 
Roman archaeology; Cicero, the private 
citizen; Greek derivatives in English; the 
political scene at the time of Caesar; his- 
tory of the Latin language; and mythology 
in the Metamorphoses. On this occasion 
there was choice of three from six groups 
on: the evidence for the pronunciation of 
Latin, and oral delivery of the language; 
analysis of key problems in Latin gram- 
mar; open discussion of objectives and the 
issues most frequently met in Latin I; an 
approach to the learning of Greek, as re- 
quested by previous participants; the 
Aeneid as a whole literary masterpiece; 
and selected myths whose vitality was 
shown through the examination of some 
recent poetry. A number of the members 
went on to courses in the regular summer- 
session. 

As always, the formal was supplemented 
by the extra-curricular. In 1955, the two 
workshop-suppers each week were followed 
by the showing and discussion of what were 
thought to be the ten best and most easily 
available films on Egypt, Greece, and, 
mostly, Latin culture and study. This past 
summer we had an excellent series of lec- 
tures on unique features of Roman art by 
Professor Otto Brendel, art historian. A 
complete up-to-date set of American Clas- 
sical League material was provided by the 
Service Bureau for everyone to examine 
at leisure. Participants took home much 
additional information, such as listings of 
tapes, records, color-slides, filmstrips, mov- 
ies; data concerning available marketed 
Latin tests; and ideas about recent books 
to be recommended to school-libraries. 

We have had fine contributions from Indi- 
ana Latin teachers serving as members of 
the staff. In 1955, there was Miss Eileen 
Johnson of Anderson who has been using 
the Sweet method for several years; and 
Miss Gertrude Oppelt of Fort Wayne, whose 
death last October leaves a great hole in 
skilled Latin teaching. In 1956, Miss Evelyn 
Seward of Columbus brought her excellent 
knowledge of the audio-visual field. In 1954, 
we had the expert help of Mrs. Eleanor 
Huzar, then of the University of Illinois. 

There was also the fun that comes from 
a congenial group. In addition to Workshop 
housing, there have been picnics, and social 
evenings at the homes of staff-members, 
where Latin songs and charades were per- 
petrated. On one such evening, the young 
daughter of a_ staff-member brought her 
new camera along, and caught one ‘‘work- 
shopper’’ waggling a long finger before the 
face of a _ staff-member in mock-intense 


discussion of some point. This shot be- 
came the cover-piece on the brochure of 
the next year’s Workshop, with the caption 
Doctor docetur. 


A LATIN WORKSHOP IN KANSAS 
L. R. LIND 


During the week of June 4 to 9, 1956, 
a Latin Workshop was held at Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia, Kansas, spon- 
sored by the College, whose president, Dr, 
John King, is a former Latin teacher. The 
program was organized by Professor Min- 
nie M. Miller, head of the Foreign Language 
Department. Twenty-five teachers at- 
tended; a Spanish Workshop was held in 
conjunction so that the teachers who teach 
both Latin and Spanish were able to enjoy 
the advantages of both workshops. Profes- 
sor Lind, chairman of the Department of 
Latin and Greek at the University of Kan- 
sas, directed and taught the Workshop, em- 
phasizing a wide variety of topics for dis- 
cussion and a working bibliography for 
Latin teachers. The classes met for dis- 
cussion four hours each day; a full investi- 
gation of all available audio and visual aids 
was carried out. On Friday and Saturday 
morning Professor Waldo Sweet demon- 
strated his linguistic approach to the teach- 
ing of Latin and made a very favorable 
impression. The disposition of the group 
was receptive and sympathetic to this ap- 
proach, although many searching questions 
were asked about it. The week’s experience 
was a fruitful and stimulating one. It is 
planned to repeat the Workshop in Kansas, 
alternating every other year at Emporia 
and at Lawrence. It was felt by the group 
that a Workshop is practical chiefly as a 
lead-up to a summer’s' work in Latin 
courses, and the Kansas Latin Workshop 
was planned with this objective. Teacher- 
training is an immediate need in our area 
as it is elsewhere, and a workshop should 
be an integral part of such training. 
University of Kansas 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 
LOS ANGELES 


SISTER MARY DONALD 


Time: June 25-August 3, 1956. 

Courses: 1. Linguistic Techniques in the 
Teaching of Latin (lectures and discussions). 
2. Laboratory course, in which 9 members 
of class 1 tried out the methods on 38 
youngsters just out of 8th grade. This was 
only four weeks, July 2-28, so that we had 
a week to prepare and a _ week’s post 
mortem. 
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Personnel: Both public and private-school 
teachers. 

Procedures: In the lecture course such 
linguistic theory was given as was needed 
for understanding the teaching procedures, 
together with some general discussion of 
the aims of contemporary descriptive lin- 
guistics and the essential differences be- 
tween English and Latin structure. Methods 
of presenting specific points in Latin were 
demonstrated and discussed. The proce- 
dures and results of the laboratory class 
were shared with the lecture class. Group 
discussion on second, third, and fourth year 
problems was held. 

In the laboratory course a story was 
selected (‘‘De Asino Parvo’’ in Sweet, Exp. 
Mat. I) and modified to include the perfect 
tense. Vocabulary and constructions were 
listed and a plan of procedure drawn up. 
Each member of the class took one or 
more days to teach, preparing the lesson, 
mimeographing the text, and making the 
tape recording of the pattern practice. Each 
class lasted 40 minutes so that we would 
have approximately the same time as a 
regular high-school class; then for the next 
forty minutes the children separated into 
groups of 4 or 5, each in charge of a 
teacher, for drill, explanations, etc. The 
taped pattern practices were used both in 
the class and in the drill groups. These 
latter substituted for homework, which Cal- 
ifornia children don’t take to in the sum- 
mer. At the end of the four weeks we had 
covered nouns, all declensions, nom., acc., 
abl., sing. and pl.: adjectives same: verbs, 
present active and passive, 3rd sing. and pl., 
active also in the other persons; perfect 
active, 3rd sing. and pl.; infinitives, and sev- 
eral interrogative pronouns and adverbs 
with the appropriate answers. The young- 
sters seemed to love it; attendance was 
very good. On the last day the story was 
read to them, and they translated it sen- 
tence by sentence, unseen. 
class: There was 
hearty approval of the horizontal approach, 
presentation of grammar in context, use 
of question and answer in Latin, minimal 
contrast, ‘“‘beat the tape’’ pattern practice, 
oral presentation of vocabulary with pic- 
tures, stress on function of each form. There 
was general agreement as to the futility 
of presenting Latin as being like English, 
instead of in contrast to it. Pattern prac- 
tices as preparation for advanced reading 
were discussed and prepared. 

Mundelein College 


Comments by _ the 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
EDITH KOVACH 


During this past summer a_ refresher 
course specially tailored for ‘‘those who 
have not recently taught Latin’’ was con- 
ducted on an experimental basis at Michi- 
gan. Fourteen students were enrolled, whose 
experience in the teaching of Latin ranged 
from none (7) to 25 years of experience. 
Two had only four vears of HS. Latin; 
all the rest had some college training in 
Latin, though it varied in quantity, quality, 
and durability. 

Students’ statements follow: 

“This was not so much a ‘course’ as a 
practical workshop to help the members 
with the problems each was facing.’’ 

“This course acquainted teachers of Latin 
with the content of the present-day courses 
in high-school Latin; the modern techniques 
in teaching, with particular emphasis on 
audio-visual materials and their use; and 
a survey of supplementary materials to be 
used in gaining the cultural background for 
the courses. Emphasis was laid throughout 
on teaching Latin as a language that one 
learns through the ear as well as the eye 
Ample drill was given in the practice of 
oral Latin and in a discussion of techniques 
by which such drill can be motivated and 
carried on in the classroom.”’ 

“A detailed study was made of available 
audio-visual materials, where they may be 
secured, how used, and what specific pur- 
poses they serve to become an integral 
part of teaching and learning. A study was 
also made of text-books: general content, 
illustrative materials, format. Comparisons 
were made to determine which ones best 
serve the goals set up for two-year or four- 
year programs.” 

“The resources of the film library, tape 
recordings, various text books, magazines, 
reference books, and teaching aids were 
made available in the Latin Curriculum 
Center of the University so that individuals 
could gain practice in the use of tech- 
niques.”’ 

‘Class reports made on current articles 
in the classical field showed what is being 
thought and practiced elsewhere by those 
now teaching in high schools and colleges.’’ 

Mumford High School, Detroit 


SECOND NEW ENGLAND 
LATIN WORKSHOP — TUFTS 
VAN L. JOHNSON 


(The following are excerpts from the Report 
of the General Committee.] 
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Pronunciation: Long marks should be 
taught in the first years, though perhaps 
required for the last two syllables only. 
Oral work was considered most important 
in the initial weeks of Latin study and 
should be continued throughout the year. 

Inflections of Nouns: The majority opin- 
ion approved complete vertical paradigms 
and the traditional order of presentation 
of declensions and cases, with the vocative 
and locative to be taught according to the 
text used. 

Inflection of Adjectives: It was suggested 
that rules for the formation of adjectives 
from adverbs be taught, rather than list- 
ing separate adverbs for vocabulary. 

Inflection of Pronouns: The majority fa- 
vored introducing is, ea, id early in the 
first year after the first and second de- 
clension nouns. Simultaneous presentation 
of the interrogative and relative pronouns 
was also suggested. 

Inflection of Verbs: Simultaneous learn- 
ing of all four principal parts of the verb 
was preferred. To prevent confusion with 
the complementary infinitive, the general 
committee recommended that sum and pos- 
sum are not to be taught together. When 
the subjunctive is not taught in the first 
year, irregular and deponent verbs might 
be substituted. The gerund should be intro- 
duced in conjunction with the study of 
infinitives. The word ‘‘past’’ might well be 
eliminated from terminology to avoid con- 
fusion of students with regard to voice, 
e.g., pluperfect rather than past perfect. 

Syntax of Nouns and Pronouns: The group 
approved elimination of the vocative case 
as such. 

Cases: A simplification of the genitive 
case was offered by the grouping ‘‘of’’- 
genitives. There was a suggestion of group- 
ing the ablative uses with a prepositicn, 
to be followed by the uses without a prepo- 
sition. It seemed, too, that accusatives of 
duration of time, extent of space, and the 
Greek accusative might all be arranged 
under the heading adverbial accusatives. 


Syntax of Verbs: The majority of teachers 
favored postponing the conditional subjunc- 
tive to the third year and considerable 
emphasis upon the English subjunctive be- 
fore going into the study of the Latin 
subjunctive. 

We appear to be a very conservative 
group. We attempted to find reasons for 
our conservatism. It might be age, years 
of experience, a tendency to cling to the 
old because it is the familiar and the easy 
way, or a lack of open-mindedness. How- 
ever, we realized that we represent not 


ESTHER WEIGHTMAN 


just one geographical area, nor one age 
group. Some have themselves studied Latin 
by ‘‘pre-classical-investigation methods.” 
Others began to teach at the beginning of 
the change in methods and texts inspired 
by the recommendations resulting from 
the investigation. Some have begun to teach 
at a time when the investigation has been 
relegated to the background. Some have 
scarcely heard about it. One of our mem- 
bers is still an undergraduate. 

All the members are professionally alert 
and have demonstrated this through a sin- 
cere effort to find new or varied methods 
through which they can better effect good 
teaching of Latin in their own school. 


Tufts College 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
ESTHER WEIGHTMAN 


In 1952 the Department of Classics of the 
University of Wisconsin was inspired by 
the continued success of Dr. A. Pelzer 
Wagener’s workshops at William and Mary 
to try one at Wisconsin. It should not be 
left unmentioned that Dr. Paul MacKen- 
drick of Wisconsin had what might be called 
a monumental task to persuade THE com- 
mittee that it was possible to give in three 
weeks a course of sufficient value to merit 
three hours of graduate credit. That was 
in 1952. There is not space here to name 
all of the workshops of two and three and 
four weeks that have sprung up all over 
the university since the 1952 workshop in 
Latin proved that teachers are in need of 
a short and concentrated session with weeks 
of summer left afterwards for vacation. 


Dr. MacKendrick several years ago pro- 
posed to Dr. Gerald Else of the University 
of Iowa that Iowa and Wisconsin should 
alternate summers in having Latin work- 
shops. In 1956 it was Wisconsin’s turn to 
have the third biennial workshop and it 
met with 30 teachers of Latin from 10 dif: 
ferent states in attendance. 

Many things have helped in the success 
of the three workshops but two should be 
given top rating. One is that the staff 
has included two of the classical world’s 
most inspirational and best loved men, Dr. 
Wilbert L. Carr and Dr. Walter R. Agard. 
The other one is that the teachers have 
been housed in the same dormitory and 
have had their meals in the same dining 
room. Thus they have been able to “talk 
shop’? informally in their rooms, in the 
lounge or even in between bridge games. 
Help has been given and received on many 
problems that could not be touched on it 
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age class. Friendships have been made as they LATIN WEEK AWARDS 

atin could never have been made without the DONNIS MARTIN 

is.” living together. 

y of Two years ago the teachers were asked For the second year the Latin Week Com- 
red what they would like to have if they should mittee has offered a prize in each state 
rom return in 1956. They voted for linguistics, for the best report on a celebration of Latin 
ach more Greek background material, and in- Week. The prize this year was: A Book 
een } formation about the method of Dr. Waldo of Myths, by Helen Sewell. Reports on the 
ave Sweet of the University of Michigan. Last celebrations of Latin Week were sent to 


summer, therefore, Mrs. Margaret Forbes, the state chairmen of Latin Week who 


= Assistant Professor of Latin in the Univer- judged the reports and made the awards. 
sity of Minnesota, taught the teachers how The following schools and teachers were 
pores Mr. Sweet's method can be used in high- awarded prizes because of outstanding cele- 
bers school classes; records for drill were made _ brations of Latin Week. 
wets: y 2g y d ti yas given in ' as 
z004 a coma Mids we oe the opinion Miss Clara Belle Senn, Phillips High School, 
of Wisconsin’s Professor of Linguistics, Dr. Birmingham, Ala. ‘ - 
Murray Fowler, that nothing could be Mrs. J. F. Starr, Paragould High School, 
taught about linguistics in three weeks he ee eee Pull P; Hich 
did it with satisfaction to the teachers. Sieh = Same al - mes —— Seo 
Mr. Agard filled in background of things | ~C700', “acksonville, Bia. en uw: 
, Greek for the Latin teachers. Miss Virginia Herrington, Fort Valley High 
- the The university has always set aside a room School, Fort Valley, Ga. ; : 
i by . Mrs. Helen Wampler, Ben Davis High 


. for the workshop so that it has been pos- 
elzer sible to keep there the books, posters, 
Mary — audio-visual aids, exhibits brought by the 
t be teachers from their classes, dozens of out- 


School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Miss Bernadine Sitts, Garden City High 
School, Garden City, Kans. 


Ken- lines, charts and other materials from the MS. James B. Wimpey, Glasgow High 

alled Service Bureau. The room has tables and _, School, Giasgow, Ky. — 

com- chairs, not desks, a real laboratory, not a !Ster Leon Marie, St. Agnes High School, 

three § lecture room. There discussions were held St. Pou, Minn. a : 

nerit — of teaching problems, ideas were exchanged Sister watesek Joseph, Incarnate Word 

was — on methods, clubs, assembly programs, Academy, St. Louis, Mo. . ; 

1ame ? : : P ‘ Mrs. Laura R. Rhodes, New Bern High 
new books and many things of interest to a z 

and Latin teachers. Needless to say that Mr. School, tag wera, ee. — 

over Carr was at his best in that room. a Libbey High School, 

yp in ; Sax ceieiiaialiit aa . , : 

. at The three weeks were strenuous, the climb Mrs. Byron Johnson, Greenbrier High 


up the Hill to Bascom Hall was wearing, School. G bri Te 
veeks S breakfast came early, but the weather was ones pon Gn ee wan High School 
ation. FH perfect and it is not difficult to understand Ss Eee = VenEne, aco fign school, 





a wy : ; “a Waco, Tex. 
be . ee eae naa ae aun a Mrs. Katherine Moler, Mullens High School, 
hould | language. Mullens, West Va. 
work- Wisconsin High School, Madison Winthrop College, South Carolina 
rn to 
nd it 
D dif: —- . i ae ae 

7 

cess ead F : 
id be F University of Texas, Battle Fellowship 
= Thanks to a bequest by the late Professor William James Battle, the Department 
1, Dr § of Classical Languages of the University of Texas is offering for 1957-58 the Battle 
gard Fellowship in Greek Studies with a stipend of $1500. The Fellowship is open to candi- 
have dates for the Ph.D. degree with a major in Greek. Applications should be sent to Pro- 
, and fessor H. J. Leon, Chairman, Department of Classical Languages, The University of 
jining Texas, Austin 12, Texas. The applicant should include an account of his academic train- 
“talk ing in the Classics and related fields and at least two letters of recommendation. 
n the & Applications should be received by March 1, 1957. 
ames. 
many 
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COMMENTARY. 


A fabulous collection of important Roman coins 
from the Republic and the Empire is reproduced 
in full color in ‘Roman Coins,’”’ a new EMC 
Classical Travelogue filmstrip. 


The filmstrip is accompanied by a 30-minute tape 
recording by Mrs. Laura Voelkel Sumner, whose 
original kodachrome slides of the coins formed 
the basis for this new EMC release. This 
recording-filmstrip presentation is ideal for any 
junior or senior high school Latin class, or for 
that special Latin Club program. 


And it’s yours free—an introductory gift from 
EMC. EMC Recordings Corporation has 
pioneered the use of magnetic tape for educational 
— in the school, and the several EMC 
tape libraries have come to be regarded as 
America’s foremost source for outstanding audio- 
visual presentations. 


This new EMC filmstrip and recording on 
“Roman Coins’’ will be sent to you free! To 
obtain this set, you need only enter your order 
now for any combination of ten Living Language 
Library or Living Heritage Library recordings. 


To assist you in making your selection of 
recordings, we’ve printed here and on the opposite 
page the entire Latin and ancient literature 
sections of the EMC libraries. Or, if you prefer, 
your order may include any recordings from the 
EMC Modern Language Libraries or other sub- 
ject areas. To obtain listings of these tapes, use 
the coupon on the next page. But, regardless of 
what tapes your school orders, you, the Latin 
Teacher will receive your free film strip and tape 
as long as any ten recordings are ordered. 


LANGUAGE 


+ * 
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APPELLA ME SERIES 





Programs are interviews with well-known personalities 
from history, fairy tales and mythology. From the 
answers the class is able to identify the person inter- 
viewed. Each tape includes two 15-minute programs, 
each consisting of three 5-minute interviews. The 





ACCEPT THIS FULL COLOR ROMAN 
COINS FILMSTRIP WITH 30-MINUTE Tap 
FREE 


If you agree to purchase during this school year 
any ten recordings from the EMC Living Language Library 
or the Living Heritage Library. 





A *995 VALUE 


narrator speaks English and Latin; the person im 
viewed speaks Latin only. For first and second jq 
Latin classes. 


DTL-100 CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; GOLDILOCKS; LITTLE rep 
RIDING HOOD (Track 1) 
LITTLE BOY BLUE; TOM, TOM THE PIPER'S SON; 
GEORGIE PORGIE (Track 2) 


DTL-101 HANSEL & GRETEL; JACK AND THE BEANSTALK; ity 
DIDDLE DIDDLE (Track 1) 
FARMER IN DELL; MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB; 
DUMPTY (Track 2) 


SIMPLE SIMON; JACK & JILL; OLD WOMAN Wid |i 
IN SHOE (Track 1) 

INTERVIEW ON OLYMPUS I: 
(Trock 2) 


INTERVIEW ON OLYMPUS II: 
(Trock 1 

INTERVIEW ON OLYMPUS III: 
MARS (Trock 2) 


DTL-102 
JUPITER, JUNO, VENUS 


DTL-103 MERCURY, DIANA, ne | 


NEPTUNE, MINERVA, 


PETER OF PARIS SERIES 


Peter is a French boy who has come to Ameria4 
live. Peter, who knows very little English, find 
easier to converse with his friends in Latin. Ty 
programs present conversations between Peter ani ij 


friends. For first-year Latin classes. 

DTL-150 PETER, CHARLES AND MISS WHITE TALK ABOUT Lid 
(Track 1) 
PETER, CHARLES AND MISS WHITE VISIT A MUSEU 
(Track 2) 

DTL-151 PETER, CHARLES AND MISS WHITE AT THE RESTAURIN 
(Track 1) 
PETER, CHARLES AND MISS WHITE VISIT THE FARM 
(Track 2) 


LIVING TEXT SERIES 


Dramatic presentations of the great events in Ron 
history. In most programs, narration and diay 
are predominantly in English; at times, howerg 
Roman characters speak in Latin. For second, ti 
year and advanced Latin classes. 


DTL-400 CAESAR MEETS ARIOVISTUS (Track 1) 
THE DEATH OF THE HELVETIANS (Trock 2) 


DTL-401 THE SIEGE OF QUINTUS CICERO (Trac 1) 
PANIC AT VESONTIO (Track 2) 


DTL-402 CICERO VERSUS CATILINE (Track 1) 
ECCE SENATOR ROMANUS (Track 2) 


DTL-403 THE DEATH OF PLINY THE ELDER (Track 1) 
THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEI! (Track 2) 
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SERIES 


DTH-400 “THE SEASONS” OF VERGIL (Track 1) 


A lovely narration of Vergil’s description of 
the seasons and the joys of rural living. From 
the Georgics. 


THREE ROMANTIC POEMS (Track 2) 
Poems on love by Sappho, Catullus, and 
Intended for use in high school and college classrooms, Theocritus. 

these dramatizations are of special value to teachers of 
Classics, Literature-in-translation and the Humanities 


LIVING HERITAGE 


DTH-401 THE DEFENSE AND DEATH OF SOCRATES (Tracks | and 2) 
A poignant, sensitive, dramatic treatment of 


in general. Socrates’ stirring defense as related in the 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND SERIES Apology of Plato, and his moving death as told 
p1H-100 THE STORY OF CUPID AND PSYCHE (Trocks 1 ond 2) in the Phaedo. 
OTH-101 — py AR Oo 1) DTH-402 DEMOSTHENES AGAINST PHILIP (Track 1) 
cous SUAS Tas psec Wreck 1) The best-known speech of the great Greek 
DTH-102 = rac orator—a speech with timely meaning for 
E STORY OF PHAETHON (Track 2) ree nae le ln - . 
DTH-103 THE STORY OF JASON AND MEDEA (Trocks 1 and 2) PERICLES’ FUNERAL ORATION (Track 2) 
DTH-104 PUILEMON AND BAUCIS (Track 1) One of the great tributes to the heroic dead 
THE STORY OF MIDAS (Track 2) of a free republic. 
THE TROJAN CYCLE SERIES DTH-403 TWO POLITICAL DOCUMENTS (Trock | 
Two contrasting points of view on Greek 
t MEN P. Trac ie A 
eee = posal ] —— — y] politics: (a) Excerpt from Cicero’s De Legibus, 
setting forth kis views on Natural Law; (b) The 
01H-201 THE WRATH OF ACHILLES (Tracks 1 and 2) crabbed reactionary views of ‘The Old Oli- 
DTH-202 HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE (Track 1) garch,”’ grumbling about the free ways of the 
THE DEATH OF PATROCLUS (Track 2) Athenians. 
DTH-203 THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES (Track 1) 
THE BATTLE OF HECTOR AND ACHILLES (Trock 2) an ED SURE ES GF NETTIE: Cire % 
The classic report of negotiations between 
0TH-204 THE BATTLE OF HECTOR AND = (Track 1) powerful Athens and the island of Melos during 
(Same progrom as Track 2, DTH-203 


the years of Athenian conquest. A stirring 
account of the Melian resistance to the over- 
tures of her stronger neighbor. 


PRIAM RANSOMS HECTOR’S BODY (Track 2) 


THE AENEID CYCLE SERIES 


DTH-300 THE WRATH OF JUNO (Trock 1 


DTH-404) EXCERPTS FROM THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 
VENUS INTERVENES IN AENEAS’ BEHALF (Track 2) TH-405 AND 


DTH-406) THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES 
0TH-301 DIDO’S PASSION AND DEATH (Tracks 1 ond 2) These three dual track tapes comprise a series 
DTH-302 THE DESCENT TO THE UNDERWORLD (Trock 1) of dramatic excerpts from two of the best- 
ALLECTO THE FURY (Track 2) known Greek tragedies. 


ORDER COUPON ( 


) Bill me loter. 





| would like to have your free filmstrip, “Ro- ( ) Enclosed find $ ________cash or school 
man Coins,”” and the tape commentary by Laura Purchase Order number. 

Voelkel Sumner which accompanies it. | agree ; ) 1 wane eely Ge Mawirie end tape commentory 
to purchase at least ten recordings from any at $9.95. 

EMC library, catalog numbers for which are 

listed here: { ) Send me information on the complete librory of 


EMC recordings. 


(Nome) — 


(School) sie 





Single tapes: $4.95 slow speed, $6.95 fast speed. (Street Address) 
Any ten topes: $49.50, slow speed; $69.50 fast speed. 
| desire ( ) fast speed (712 ips) or ( ) slow speed (City end Stove) 
(334 ips). Offer expires August 1, 1957. 


A ET NN 


© ESS¥< | REcoRDINGS CORPORATION - St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


In Canoda: Davis Productions, lid., Reging, Sask. Export: EMEC, Plainfield, Long Island, N. Y¥ 


















The American Numismatic Society 


Summer Seminar, 1957 


Ten students from eight universities 
were in attendance in the fifth Sum- 
mer Seminar in Numismatics held in 
the Society’s Museum in New York 
during the ten weeks from June 19 to 
August 25, 1956. The fields of study 
represented by the students were: 
classics, 4; art and archaeology, 2; 
middle eastern studies, 2; ancient his- 
tory, 1; mediaeval history, 1. 

The use of numismatics as a neces- 
sary auxiliary to research in history 
and other broad fields of study pro- 
vided the theme of the Seminar. The 
program included background reading 
on coins, attendance at fifteen con- 
ferences conducted by specialists in 
selected fields, preparation by each 
student of a paper on a topic of his own 
selection. Most of the conferences were 
concerned with specific problems in 
ancient and mediaeval history and art 
toward the solution of which numis- 
matics makes a definite contribution. 
In the closing week of the Seminar 
each student conducted a conference on 
his own topic of investigation. 

Those who conducted conferences 
were: Dr. Howard L. Adelson, Asso- 
ciate Editor, American Numismatic 
Society; Professor Alfred R. Bellinger, 
Yale University; Dr. Theodore V. But- 
trey, Jr., Yale University: Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Clark, Curator of Mediaeval 
and Modern Coins, American Numis- 


matic Society; Professor Glanville 


170 


Downey, Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library; Mr. Henry Grunthal, Assist- 
ant to the Chief Curator, American 
Numismatic Society; Professor Harald 
Ingholt, Yale University; Professor 
Robert S. Lopez, Yale University; Dr. 
George C. Miles, Chief Curator, Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society; Mr. Sawyer 
McA. Mosser, Executive Director, 
American Numismatic Society; Profes- 
sor Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Louis C. West, Princeton 
University and President of American 
Numismatic Society. 

The Seminar will be repeated in the 
summer of 1957, and the Society will 
again offer grants-in-aid to students 
who will have completed at least one 
year’s graduate study by June 1957, 
in archaeology, classics, economics, 
history, history of art, oriental lan- 
guages, and other humanistic fields. It 
is expected that C. H. V. Sutherland, 
of the Department of Coins, of the Ash- 
molean Museum, Oxford, England, and 
G. K. Jenkins, of the Department of 
Coins and Medals, British Museum, 
London, England, will be in attend- 
ance. This offer is restricted to students 
or junior instructors at universities in 
the United States and Canada. Further 
information and application forms may 
be obtained from the office of the So- 
ciety, Broadway between 155th and 
156th Streets, New York 32, New York. 
Completed applications for the grants 
must be filed by March 1, 1957. 
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The Mediaeval Hymn, Alma Redemptoris: 
A Linguistic Analysis 
HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 


Alma redemptoris mater, quae pervia caeli 
porta manes et stella maris, succurre cadenti, 


surgere qui curat, populo. 


(natura mirante) tuum sanctum genitorem, 
virgo prius et posterius, Gabrielis ab ore 
sumens illud Ave, peccatorum miserere. 1! 


: is Alma Redemptoris Mater, one 
of the oldest of the Marian hymns 
(sung, according to the Roman Bre- 
viary, after Compline during Advent 
and Christmastide), was at one time 
attributed to Herimannus Contractus 
(Herman the Cripple), scion of a noble 
Swabian family who became a monk 
of the abbey of Reichenau and died 
in 1054. Herman wrote some rather 
technical treatises on music and on the 
use of the astrolabe, in addition to some 
ecclesiastical poetry. But the attri- 
bution of the Alma Redemptoris to Her- 
man is on very flimsy evidence, and 
the oldest manuscript which contains 
the hymn can hardly be older than the 
thirteenth century. In any case, it 
would appear impossible on the basis 
of style to assign the poem to any 
known author.? 

The six quantitative hexameter lines 
were undoubtedly inspired by the early 
Marian hymn popularly called the Ave 
Maris Stella, which we have from a 
ninth-century manuscript from St. Gall, 
although it is most probably of an ear- 
lier date.* Blume, among others, had 
already indicated the parallelism be- 
tween the two Marian hymns.‘ Espe- 
cially noteworthy, for our discussion, 
are the first two strophes of the Ave 
Maris Stella (or more correctly, In 
Annunciatione Beatae Mariae; it is, 





This item gains special interest from the fact 
that Father Herbert has undertaken to analyze 
this hymn ‘“‘according to the modern methods of 
criticism in use in our English faculties.” 


tu quae genuisti 


aur WHF 


indeed, a hymn in honor of the An- 
nunciation): 


i. Ave, maris stella, 
Dei mater alma 
atque semper virgo, 
felix caeli porta. 4 


ii. Sumens illud Ave 
Gabrielis ore, 
funda nos in pace 
mutans nomen Evae. 8 


A comparison between the two poems 
will at once make clear the elements 
which have been taken from the earlier 
poem and which ones are peculiar to 
the Alma Redemptoris. 

Although inspired by a hymn in honor 
of the Annunciation, it seems clear that 
the poet of the Alma Redemptoris 
wished to phrase his poem as a more 
general prayer of petition. He begins 
with the address to the Virgin as alma 
(from alo, ‘‘nourishing,’’ ‘“‘bountiful,’’ in 
pagan times a cult title especially of 
goddesses), just as in the earlier hymn. 
It is curious that the Hebrew word for 
‘‘maiden,”’ which we find in Isaiah 7. 14, 
is ‘almah—the ‘‘maiden’’ who is to be 
the mother of a mysterious child; but 
the pagan Latin connotation of alma is 
perhaps sufficient to explain its usage 
in the mediaeval hymn. 

The poet then takes up the traditional 
imagery of ‘‘star of the sea’’ and ‘‘gate 
of heaven,’’ so frequent in mediaeval 
Mariology. The word porta (2) is ob- 
viously a reference to the gate (or pas- 
sage) through which the Redeemer 
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came, by which the heavens, as it were, 
were opened, and through which human 
beings can enter heaven. A distinctive 
note is added in pervia (1): the gate is 
always ‘‘passable,’”’ like an open thor- 
oughfare; it:is also, perhaps, ‘‘acces- 
sible,’’ (if we may compare a similar 
usage in Calpurnius, Ecl. 1. 15), and 
thus easily reached by men. 

The traditional title, stella maris (a 
star by which one might plot one’s sea- 
voyage, with perhaps overtones of 
Maria=maria, ‘‘the seas’’) is now set 
in a new context by the following 
clause: ‘‘hasten to help the falling folk 
who are anxious to rise’ (2-3). Suc- 
curro, it may be noted, is also used of 
ideas or thoughts which ‘‘occur’’ to 
one;° and the verb may perhaps carry 
overtones of the exact form of assist- 
ance which is prayed for: the Virgin 
brings assistance by ‘‘coming to mind.”’ 

There is a slight ambiguity in cadenti 
(2), inasmuch as one is almost tempted 
to understand mihi, in order to com- 
plete the sense and to make the prayer 
an individual one. But the populo, post- 
poned to the end of the sentence, is the 
first hint of the quality of the peti- 
tioner: indeed, the entire hymn _ be- 
comes now less personal and more 
communal. It is thus more fittingly a 
monastic, or community, prayer. 

The imagery implied in cadere and 
surgere is perhaps not so simple as it 
appears on a first reading. Cadenti (2) 
primarily suggests, perhaps, ‘‘falling 
into sin,’’ but the word is here not 
strictly specified, and the meanings of 
‘falling in weakness,’’ or ‘‘falling in 
death’’ cannot be excluded. In fact, 
Valerius Flaccus, Argon. 1. 355, uses 
matre cadentem (and Claudian, In 
Rufinum 1. 92, similarly de matre) 
somewhat like the Greek pipto, of a 
baby being born. In fact, the entire 
context of a ‘‘loving mother”’ running to 
help someone falling would suggest the 
image of a mother and her tottering 
child, or a child walking with difficulty. 
The symbolism has a certain attrac- 
tiveness, in view of mediaeval Mario- 


logy, but we cannot be certain. Indeed. 


because of the proximity of the sea ref. 


erence, I am not entirely sure that a 
sinking ship is completely irrelevant: 
it is true, however, that cadere would 
not be the proper word for a sinking 
ship, even though Lucretius 2. 230 does 
use the expression cadere per aquas. 

Curat (3), ‘‘be concerned (to)’’ of. 
fers little difficulty. There may be ip. 
tentional assonance in the sound of the 
repeated -ur- in succurre, curat, sur 
gere, but the effect is somewhat elusive. 
Surgere (3) suggests rising from sleep, 
from a fall, from the dead, or even 


rising to attack. But it should be 
noted that cado and surgo are fre 
quently used together in describing 


meteorological phenomena, e.g., the 
rising and falling of fogs, storms, and 
the like. Cado, of stars, meaning “to 
decline,’’ is a common enough term 
(we find it, for example, in Hor. Epod 
10. 10); orior is the more frequent term 
used to designate the heliacal rising 
of a star or constellation; but surgere 
is used, for example, of the rising of 
the moon (e.g., Verg. Aen. 6. 453) and 
of Lucifer, the morning-star (Aen. 2. 
801). If then we take cadenti and 
surgere very closely in the context with 
the star imagery implied in _ stella 
maris and even, perhaps, in porta caeli, 
the passage becomes richer in associa- 
tions. It is interesting to note that 
porta, in later Latin, may have a 20 
diacal connotation. In Macrobius,? for 
example, the expression porta solis is 
used of the constellation Cancer and 
also of Capricorn, as marking the two 
points at which the zodiac and the 
ecliptic intersect, the summer and wil- 
ter solstices: ‘“These two constellations 
the physici have called gates of the 
sun (solis portas) because in each one, 
as it meets the solstice, the sun’s prog- 
ress is held up;:’’ and he continues 
‘it is through these gates that souls 
are believed to descend from heaven 10 
earth and also to journey from earth 
to heaven.” It is not unlikely that such 
astronomical symbolism may be some 
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where in the imaginative background 
of the poem: astronomy was one of the 
chief interests of Herman of Reichenau, 
and would have been so with many 
another writer of the period. 

Little need be remarked about lines 
3.6. from tu quae genuisti (which I take 
rather with what follows) to the end. 
In a sense the poetic interest tends to 
flag, as though the poet had finished 
with his main point. In genuisti 
genitorem (3-4), besides the implicit 
paradox (‘‘bearing who brought you 
forth’), we also have a paronomasia 
of a common Latin type.S Sumens (6), 
however, is not entirely clear; for here 
it seems to be functioning as a perfect 
participle, whereas in the earlier Ave 
Maris Stella its meaning caused no dif- 
ficulty. There the Virgin is spoken of 
as Sumens illud Ave ... mutans nomen 
Evae: that is, of ‘‘taking up the Ave 
and turning it around’’ so as to make 
the name Eve; and besides another 
kind of adnominatio,” in the inversion 
Ave-Eva there seems also to have been 
the suggestion Evae=e vae, ‘from 
woe.’ But in the Alma Redemptoris, 
the poet omits the explicit reference to 
the magical inversion of the word Ave, 
and the sumens by itself seems incom- 
plete, unless we are simply to trans- 
late as ‘“‘receiving.’’ In this case the 
last two lines seem trite and derivative, 
a mere variation on the Ave Maris 
Stella in hexameters, and the very 
symbol of the miracle of the divine 
choice (Ave-Eva), the sign of the Vir- 
gin’s power for the good of mankind, is 
left undeveloped. Finally the last two 
words, peccatorum miserere (6) seem 
iomake an awkward quantitative close. 
But the peccatorum reminds us once 
again of the communal nature of the 
poem, and also, I feel sure, of the 
primary meaning suggested by the im- 
ages in cadenti and surgere; it is a 
petition for forgiveness and mercy. 

The last duty of the critic, as Hei- 
degger has well said,19 is to make his 
commentary superfluous, to tear it up 
and invite the reader to return to the 


poem. In any case, what I have been 
attempting to suggest is that the attrac- 
tion of this charming mediaeval prayer 
and hymn would seem to come, in large 
measure, from the intentional ambigui- 
ties, the different levels of meaning, 
and the sunken imagery—all elements 
which were not completely derived 
from the older hymn. The ‘“‘nourishing 
mother”’ is perhaps pictured as a fixed 
constellation in the heavens, or per- 
haps as the morning star, guiding those 
on the sea; she is a celestial passage- 
way, always passable and ever acces- 
sible. There are, too, perhaps overtones 
of the portae solis mentioned by Ma- 
crobius, where the Sun stops, and 
through which souls return to heaven. 
The Virgin is then asked to come to 
the aid (or perhaps to the mind?) of 
the community of fallen sinners—or 
rather, of those who are constantly 
falling—for they are eager to rise 
again. But the falling and rising has 
now, perhaps, the further overtones of 
heavenly bodies rising and falling, per- 
haps of ships rising and falling on the 
sea, and lastly of tottering children 
who need their mother’s help to walk.!! 
The prayer closes with an abridged 
reference to the Annunciation (incom- 
pletely taken from the earlier hymn) 
and the foundation of the Virgin’s 
power in the Ave. In spite of what 
seems to be the fading inspiration of 
the last lines, the poem is a very strik- 
ing one; and its force derives, in my 
view, from the subtle imagery of the 
first three lines, which serve as a focal 
point for the entire monastic prayer. 
They offer us a symbol, a verbal icon, 
of the entire situation of man on earth 
in his struggle to rise to the stars; of 
his need of an otherworldly force, 
which is at once strong and loving. 
With good reason does it seem to have 
been beloved in England in the days 
of Chaucer; for surely it was this hymn 
that he refers to in the Prioresses 
Tale:1- 


This litel childe, his litel book lernynge, 
As he sat in the scole at his prymer 
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He Alma redemptoris herde synge, 

As children lerned hire antiphoner: 

And, as he dorste, he drough him ner 
and ner, 

And herkned ay the wordes and the 
noote, 

Til he the firste vers koude al by rote. 


Bellarmine College, 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 


NoTES 


'Lines 3-4, punctum post populo et paren- 
thesim post genuisti ego posui. For the text, see 
H. A. Daniel, Thesaurus hymnologicus, 5 vols. 
(Halle and Leipzig, 1841-1856) vol. 2, p. 318; G. M. 
Dreves and C. Blume, Analecta hymnica medii 
aevi, vol. 50 (1907) pp. 303-319. See also John 
Julian, ‘‘Alma Redemptoris Mater,’’ A Dictionary 
of Hymnology, ed. J. Julian (London, 1892; 2nd 
ed. 1907, repr. 1925) pp. 51 f.; C. Blume, Lexikon 
fiir Theologie und Kirche, vol. 1 (1929) pp. 285 f.; 
I. Cecchetti, Enciclopedia cattolica, vol. 1 (1948) 
p. 911, with the literature there cited. 

2 For the life and works of Herman, son of 
Count Wolfrats II, see Max Manitius, Geschichte 
der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, part 
2 (Munich, 1923) pp. 756-777. The testimony of 
the author of the Golden Legend, Jacobus de 
Voragine, that Herman wrote the Alma Redemp- 
toris, cannot be trusted; and Manitius completely 
doubts the statement of Caesarius of Heisterbach 
that Herman composed the Alma Redemptoris at 
Rome in the Church of Our Lady (= Santa Maria 
Maggiore?); see Manitius, Geschichte, pp. 775 f. 
Dreves and Blume would like to attribute it to 
Herman, but it must be said, despite the weight 
of their authority, that the question remains 
open. See also L. Oliger, ‘‘Ermanno,’’ Encic. 
catt., vol. 5 (1950) p. 504, with the literature cited. 


There is also a very brief discussion in F. J. E 
Raby, A History of Christian Latin Poetry from 
the Beginnings to the Close of the Middle Ages 
(Oxford, 1927; ed. 2, 1953) pp. 225-228. For Her. 
man's interesting opuscula on the astrolabe, De 
mensura astrolabii, and De utilitatibus astrolabij 
see Migne, PL 143. 381 ff. (based on the edition 
of Bernard Bezzi); and cf. the comments of 
Manitius, Geschichte, pp. 762 ff. On Herman's 
poetic style, see the remarks of Raby, pp. 226f 

3 The earliest MS. of the Ave Maris Stella js 
the Codex Sangallensis 45 (of s. ix); for the text 
see Daniel, Thesaurus, vol. 1 pp. 204-206; F. J 
Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, 3 
vols. (Freiburg, 1853-1855) vol. 2, pp. 216 ff 
Dreves and Blume, Analecta hymnica, vol. | 
(1886) pp. 49 ff. See also W. A. Shoults, “Aye 
Maris Stella,’’ A Dictionary of Hymnology, p 
99; C. Blume, in Lexikon fiir Theologie un 
Kirche, vol. 1, p. 865. Despite Blume’s attrib. 
tion of the Ave Maris Stella to Paul the Deacon 
the authorship is still disputed. 

4 Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, vol. 1, pp 
285 f. 

5 See C. T. Lewis and C. Short, A Latin Dic. 
tionary, s.v. succurro, II B, although the usage 
seems to be confined to the third person 

6 Ovid, Fasti 1. 295, etc. 

7Comm. in Somnium Scipionis 1. 12. 1-2 (ed 
FEF. Eyssenhardt [Leipzig, 1938] p. 530) 

8 The eighth type in the Ad Herennium 4. ® 
(ed. H. Caplan, Loeb Classical Library, 1954). 

% The seventh type, by inversion of letters, Ad 
Herennium 4. 29 (ed. Caplan). 

10 Martin Heidegger, Erlduterungen zu Holder. 
lins Dichtung, ed. 2 (Frankfurt-am-Main, 1951 
pp. 7-8. 

11 The ambiguity can be reduced to what Wil 
liam Empson has called the ‘‘first type’’; see his 
Seven Types of Ambiguity, ed. 3 (London, 1933 
pp. 2 ff. 

12 Lines 516-522 (stanza 5), ed. F. N. Robinso 
(Cambridge, 1933). 


Semple Scholarship Grant for Rome 


Eack summer the Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
offers to a teacher of Greek or Latin within its territory a grant of $250 for 
study in Rome or Athens. For the summer of 1957 the award will be for study 
at the American Academy in Rome. This grant of $250 is made in coopera- 
tion with the American Academy, which will waive tuition fees for the re 


cipient of the grant. 


Applicants will fill out forms, which will be supplied by the Chairman of 
the Committee on Awards, Professor Grace L. Beede, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, South Dakota. The initial letter of application must be 
in the Chairman’s hands not later than January 31, 1957. Because of the 
need for making early reservations for trans-Atlantic travel, applicants are 


urged to write in promptly. 
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We See by the Papers 


GRAVES H. THOMPSON, EDITOR 


THE POPULAR PRESS AS CHAMPIONS 

OF THE CLASSICS 

Classicists may read papers to one another 
and publish articles in their magazines 
about the importance of the study of the 
Classics, but unless their message gets 
across to those Outside the ranks and is 
accepted by a considerable segment of the 
general public, the effort will be fruitless. 
It is therefore encouraging when, from time 
to time, a@ newspaper or magazine prints 
an editorial or article pointing out that 
there are, after all, certain benefits to be 
gained from the study of Latin or Greek. 
This month we have excerpts from three 
such articles to offer. The first is from 
the Kansas City Star of April 10. In com- 
menting upon the removal of required 
Latin from Italian junior high schools, the 
Star referred to the former decline of Latin 
study in this country, and then went on 
to say: 


To the scholar, the decline of Latin as 
a study was distressing. In its phrases was 
a golden gate to the past, and in the mental 
gyrations required in translating Caesar or 
Cicero the young mind found a firm vocabu- 
lary and preciseness not offered elsewhere. 

Then, happily, an American move was 
started to revive Latin as the foundation 
of learning that it is. Some progress has 
been noted. Thus in Kansas City public 
schools there are some 770 Latin scholars, 
more than twice the number five years 
ago. And some day those 770 young men 
and women will realize that anyone who 
has mastered conjugations and declensions 
isnt going to be bothered too much by the 
trivialities of a modern world. 

The June 6 issue of the Worcester (Mass.) 
Evening Gazette carried an editorial en- 
titled “Habits of Study and the Classics.’ 
It was prompted by a speech made by 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin of Boston, the noted 
diabetes specialist, at the commencement 
erercises of Leicester Junior College. The 
editorial concluded: 


Habits of study are important, of course, 
as today’s students, surround<«d by endless 
distractions, are discovering. But what you 
Study is significant, too. 

In this regard, Dr. Joslin was a student 
of the classics. He surprised his audience 
by quoting at length, from memory, pas- 


sages of Cicero's famous Catiline oration. 

Men like Dr. Joslin, who have made im- 
portant contributions to society, are refresh- 
ing reminders of the importance of the 
classics, It is deplorable that today these 
studies have fallen into disfavor. 

Ours is a scientific age. But what is sci- 
ence and what are scientists without the 
broadened intellectual horizons opened by 
a study of the classics? What will American 
culture be 50 or 100 years hence without 
the influence of classical studies, which fos- 
ter affection for humanity, skill in the use 
of language, and more than passing appre- 
ciation of art, literature, philosophy, and 
government? 


This editorial was incorporated in the 
Congressional Record, under date of June 
13, 1956, by the Honorable Harold D. Dono- 
hue, cOngressman from Massachusetts. 
(For the clipping, we are indebted to Pro- 
fessor Charles Henderson, Jr., of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina.) Among Mr. 
Donohue’s accompanying remarks was the 
following statement: 


This very interesting article graphically 
reminds us that true intellectual growth 
and depth is fostered by study of the old 
classics which is a wise lesson that could 
be profitably learned by modern students 
and inspired by our educational institutions. 


es 


The March 1956 issue of Aramco World 
(a publication of the Arabian American Oil 
Company, N.Y.) contained a four-page arti- 
cle on the subject ‘‘Is Latin Dead?’ (This 
also from Professor Henderson.) Here are 
a few excerpts: 


In 1907 a correspondent to the New Eng- 
land Magazine wrote a long letter in which 
he deplored the time wasted on the study 
of Latin, and urged its abolition from the 
schools. ‘‘If we learn all we should of what 
is going on now,’’ he said, ‘‘and what has 
recently been added to science, we shall 
have no time for much else, however useful 
it may be. We cannot give much 
time to the past.” i 

The revolution for which the New Eng- 
land Magazine’s correspondent clamored 
has been won. Latin has been pushed to 
the wall. Fewer and fewer boys and girls 
study Latin in our schools. In the colleges 
themselves, the once mighty classics depart- 
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ments devote much of their time to general 
courses on classical civilization given in 
English. 

And yet it would be foolish to sing 

requiems to Latin. Certainly the hopes of 
the enemies of Latin have not been real- 
ized. They seem to have felt that once 
Latin was killed in the schools, the mil- 
lennium would be ushered in in the world 
of education. Well, Latin is not much 
studied and the millennium is farther away 
than ever. College teachers agree that the 
students these days not only spell English 
and murder its grammar in a fashion that 
would have been inconceivable in a sixth 
grade student in the elementary schools 
three decades ago, they also have no pa- 
tience with books. They have difficulty read- 
ing them—even when they are books of 
science or sociology now heralded as the 
current bent of education. 
; Because of Rome’s great writers 
the. Latin language can never be dead; 
some people always will know Latin if only 
for the sake of [its] poets. 

But quite apart from the immortality as- 
sured Latin by the Roman writers among 
what may be only a handful of literary 
epicures, it would be fair to say that Latin 
is very much alive in the Romance lan- 
guages—and in English, perhaps, most alive 
of all. Italian, French, and Spanish are 
but corruptions of Latin, and a knowledge 
of their parent tongue greatly facilitates 
the mastery of any one of them. That 
knowledge is probably indispensable to any- 
one who would master all three. 

Yet, paradoxically, a knowledge of Latin 
may perhaps be even more essential to a 
true command of English, in which it is 
not the basis, to be sure, but an aill-im- 
portant element. ‘ 

Perhaps some day there will be a 
renascence of the humanities, which is apt 
to mean a renascence of Latin. Unlikely? 
Perhaps, but not impossible. Who could 
have foretold a few decades ago that 
English would experience such popularity 
and become a language of the streets any- 
where in the world? 

Although long ago the Latin language was 
pronounced dead, it may turn out to be 
like Till Eulenspiegel, who when thought 
to be safely buried, turned up very much 
among the living. 

*x* * # 

Incidentally, to illustrate the advantage 
of classical training for writers, we should 
like to quote from a book (which shall 


here be nameless) on the history of Ameri- 
can colleges, published in 1953. Throughout 
its pages, the author displays considerable 


anti-classical bias. On 

tence appears: 
[President] Hadley [of Yale] seems to 

have been unaware of the ironic implica. 


tions of this criteria for a liberal educa. 


tion.”’ 
With equal regard for grammar, one 
might remark, ‘‘The chickens has come 


home to roost.’’ 


MAN OF POMPEII 


No one who has ever visited the living-dead 
city of Pompeii can forget the preserved 
forms of those who died there on that 
August day in 79 A.D. One 
victim was discovered there last October, 
Here is the vivid account in Time (October 
IS): 


more such 


. Of the more than 20,000 inhabitants 
in the city of Pompeii, several hundred 
died that day in their homes and in the 
streets. The rest fled toward the sea. Last 
week a cast of the body of one who fled 
too late was being examined by Italian 
archaeologists at its resting place outside 
the Southern Gate of the city. It was the 
first figure of an eruption victim uncovered 
outside Pompeii’s walls. 

Since systematic excavations began in 
Pompeii in 1860, diggers have uncovered 
within the city limits the petrified-ash shells 
of the bodies of some 40 victims. Formed 
by the gradual decay of the body inside 
its ash wrappings, the shells retained over 
the years a near-perfect negative impres- 
sion of the figure they had enclosed. By a 
technique refined by Archaeologist Amedeo 
Maiuri, currently in charge of Pompeii ex- 
cavations, the presence of the ash cavities 
is detected by cautiously tapping the ground 
with blunted pickaxes. When the excavators 
spot a hollow, they drill several holes 
through the stratum of ash, pour thinned 
plaster of Paris into the cavity. After allow- 
ing the plaster time to harden, workers 
can chip away the surrounding ash to u- 
cover a cast of the eruption victim. 

The victim removed last week was 4 
strongly built man sprawling on his belly 
legs wide apart, hands covering his face 
neck drawn in. The minutely defined 
muscles of legs, arms, and chest were bulg 
ing in their final death spasm. Theorized 
Archaeologist Maiuri: ‘Judging from the 
body’s musculature and from the fact that 
the man was fleeing alone, I would say 
that he was a workman or a servant. He 
waited under some shaky roof or vault 
hoping that the storm of lapilli, pumice 
and ash would pass over. Then, in the 
midst of the blinding storm and blackening 
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SECRET 


cinders, he attempted flight and sank deep 
into the growing piles of lapilli. He fought 
his way past the gates of the city, but 
once outside the walls, instead of following 
the steep incline of the road, he wandered 
exhausted and breathless, turned to go 
back, then fell to the ground in a spasm 
of asphyxiation. The falling ashes formed 
a sepulchre around his body.”’ 

Encouraged by his find, Archaeologist 
Maiuri has already started tapping for more 
cavities outside Pompeii’s walls. The sepul- 
chres of hundreds of other victims, he rea- 
sons, may lie between the city gates and 
the sea. 

HISTORY'S FIRST SECRET WEAPON 

The following article appeared in This 
Week, October 7. It was taken from Lowell 
Thomas’ book, The Seven Wonders of the 
World, published the following month by 
Doubleday. 


Petroleum played a decisive role 
in ancient history, for it was the main 
ingredient of what I believe to be the 
world’s first secret weapon—Greek fire, 

For centuries Greek fire was a thing of 
mystery and terror in war. It was the 
prime weapon of the Byzantine or Eastern 
Roman Empire. . Greek fire was em- 
ployed destructively against ships, setting 
them ablaze with streams of liquid flame. 
From the walls of Constantinople, Greek fire 
beat off naval attacks and gave victory to 
the Byzantines in sea battles. Byzantium, 
with its cultural heritage for Western civi- 
lization, could hardly have survived with- 
out it. 

The development of Greek fire is at- 
tributed to a Greek architect, Kallinikos, 
who came to Constantinople from Syria 
about 650 a.p. Its essential ingredients 
were petroleum and quicklime. When the 
mixture was exposed to moisture, it burst 
into flame by spontaneous combustion. The 
quicklime, in contact with water, generated 
enough heat to ignite the petroleum. Sul- 
phur increased its burning potency. 

The liquid mixture was propelled through 
a tube by a powerful pump. Water from a 
hose was applied as the stream left the 
tube, and the liquid took fire as it shot 
through the air. When it struck a wooden 
ship, it would set it ablaze; and the liquid 
fire would cling to the wood and burn 
stubbornly. Today this old idea has been 
revived in another form—the flame throw- 
“aa and napalm bombs of modern war- 
a 

The Greeks kept the formula secret for 
years, safeguarding it with strict precau- 
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tions—an early version of military security. 
But in time, the knowledge got out. 

In 1139 the Second Lateran Council of 
the Church met in Rome. Among its deci- 
sions was a decree prohibiting the use 
of Greek fire, on the ground that it was 
inhuman. The decision was observed in 
feudal Europe, a thing to shame this mod- 
ern atomic civilization. 

This, then, is the story of the world’s 
first secret weapon. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant lesson to be learned from it is 
that it was also the first weapon to be 
banned from warfare. 


THE DELIAN LEAGUE 

THE FIRST NATO 

An article by C. L. Sulzberger in the New 
York Times of May 5, 1956 (by courtesy 
of Professor Charles Henderson, Jr., Uni- 
versity of North Carolina): 


General Gruenther, admirable and schol- 
arly commander of NATO’s armed forces, 
has found that the only historical precedent 
for this kind of peacetime military coalition 
was the famous first Delian League of 
Greek city-states some twenty-five hundred 
years ago. During intervening centuries no 
similar alliance appears to have been at- 
tempted. 

The league existed in theory until 404 
B.c. Nevertheless, after the first few vigor- 
ous years in the face of obvious menace, 
its force began perceptibly to wane. It 
finally dissolved when Athens, the citadel 
of democracy, was captured by an auto- 
cratic Sparta possessed of a mighty land 
army. 

Is there not a ghastly lesson in this 
memory? In terms of relative power, 
America is the Athens of NATO. Our in- 
sistence upon defensive contributions by 
smaller allies meets with increasing un- 
popularity. Terms of compulsory service are 
criticized. We have avoided one Athenian 
mistake by allowing our soldiers on foreign 
bases to be tried for civil offenses in local 
courts. 

But our continual insistence that the 
present Eastern danger remains real if not 
apparent is resented by those who wish to 
take Moscow’s new approach at better than 
face value. Our ‘‘consciousness of superior 
efficiency’’ in military matters, inspired by 
weapons advantages, is ‘‘not welcome al- 
though justified.’’ And several allies tend 
more and more to be ‘‘a ship or two short’’ 
or to ‘‘arrive a little late.’’ 

The circumstances of fear that inspired 
NATO’s creation—just like those of the 
Delian League—have altered. Our alliance 
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is discernibly slipping. The founding ardor 
has faded. Secretary Dulles and his ‘‘synod’’ 
are painfully aware of this. They seek new 
methods to invigorate the psychological will 
to common effort without which the coali- 
tion is doomed. One may take comfort in 
the fact the Delian League did last 
several decades despite its tragic decline. 
But what was the final end? The destruction 
of democracy. 


CLASSIC ELVIS PRESLEY 

If it is any encouragement, Elvis Presley 
(please don’t ask, ‘‘Who’s he?’’) has some 
of the qualities of a Greek god; or so we 
read in an article by Edith Lindeman in 
the October 8 Richmond Times-Dispatch: 


. . . Now, anyone who still thinks that Elvis 
is a bad influence on the youth of today, 
should listen to a certain Professor Wood. 
who is head of the art department of 
Arizona State * College. Professor Wood 
states that Elvis looks exactly like Praxi- 
teles’ statue of Hermes and also has the 
same nose, lips, and sideburns as_ the 


Theseus statue on the Parthenon at Athens 
He even went further to say that Presley's 
torso-twitchings are typical of the turns and 
twists of Greek sculpture. 

This is a good thing to know, but the 
information should be passed on to the cus- 
todians of those masterpieces of sculpture, 
If ever a horde of Presley fans should be 
turned loose in Athens, they might mistake 
Theseus for Elvis and go after it with 
hammer and chisels. Anything for a sou- 
venir! ... 


CICERO AND GINA 


At first glance, we were inclined to con- 
sider this U. P. item from Rome one more 
indication of the sad status of the Classics 
in Russia (see the October CJ, p. 25). Upon 
reflection, though, we believe there may be 
some cause for hope to be found in it, 


One of a group of 437 touring Russians 
told newsmen yesterday there are only two 
Italian names generally known throughout 
the Soviet Union: Cicero and Gina Lollo- 
brigida. 


Rules for the ACL-JCL College Scholarships 


1. The applicant must be: 
a senior in high school; 


a member of the Junior Classical League; 
recommended by his Latin teacher. 


2. The applicant must continue the study of Latin in college for 
the year he holds the scholarship. 


3. Application forms must be 


secured from the office of the 


American Classical League 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio. 


4. All applications must be completed and returned by February 1 
to the chairman of the ACL-JCL Scholarship Committee, 
Dr. Carolyn E. Bock 
State Teachers College 

Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Five winners throughout the nation will be selected on March 15 by the 
ACL Scholarship Committee and awarded $100 ACL-JCL Scholarships. 
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Life from the Desert Sand 


VERNE B. SCHUMAN 


GYPT Is a unique land. It has always 

been unique. It has now, as of 
old, those same gigantic pyramids, 
those same immense temples, those 
contrasts of blazing sun and chilling 
cold, of barren sand and fertile fields, 
and a river that floods when there 
is no rain. One could almost say 
that it is a land where lack of rain 
has produced abundant crops, and the 
illiteracy of the past has handed down 
to us countless written records. 

For the vast number of records we 
are indebted principally to the bureau- 
cracy of Rome; for their preservation, 
to the desert sand. The desert, which 
is normally looked upon as lifeless and 
an agent of destruction, has in this 
instance preserved life, the life of 
Greco-Roman Egypt in all its aspects. 
Its wind-blown sand has covered to a 
depth of many feet streets, temples, 
granaries, private houses with their 
furnishings, and all types of documents 
and personal papers and correspond- 
ence. Under this blanket nothing has 
deteriorated from the effects of mois- 
ture and changes of temperature, and 
in Egypt, as nowhere else, the physical 
and the spiritual and the emotional 
life of the past has been preserved. 
Yet without an abundance of writing 
material this could not have been so. 
But in this regard also Egypt was 
unique. It alone grew papyrus from 
which was made the paper for the 
ancient Mediterranean world. 

Papyrus paper varied in quality. 
Some of it was comparable to our fine 
linen paper, some of it was as coarse 
as light cardboard, the color of the 
best grade being buff. The manufactur- 
ing process seems to have been fairly 
simple. The pith of the papyrus reed 
was cut lengthwise into thin strips. 
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Several of these, moistened, were laid 
edge to edge on a board and on top 
of them at right angles other strips. 
When pressure was applied the natural 
gum of the reed caused the two layers 
to adhere to each other. The finished 
product was a smooth sheet, with guide 
lines for the pen provided by the deli- 
cate fibres which ran the length of 
the stalk. The pens were made of reeds, 
pointed and split at ome end; the ink 
consisted of lamp black, water, and 
gum. Since this type of ink does not 
fade, the writing is frequently as clear 
today as it was 2,000 years ago. 

The fate of the paper once used 
varied. Many times it was turned over 
to be written on a second time. Im- 
portant official documents might be 
filed in government archives, personal 
papers might be kept in a private 
home, and what was considered to be 
of no further use often found its way 
to the village dump heap. In other in- 
stances village undertakers bought up 
the waste paper of individuals to use 
in making cartonnage for mummy 
cases. But in the end all was pre- 
served by the desert sand. 

Earlier mention was made of two 
circumstances which seemingly could 
not have been coexistent: widespread 
illiteracy and countless written records. 
A bit of explanation is therefore in 
order. Greek was the official language 
of Egypt under the Ptolemaic kings 
and continued to be so under Rome 
rule. This meant that all officials, 
Egyptian as well as Roman, of neces- 
sity read and wrote Greek. Further- 
more, the almost complete lack of docu- 
ments and letters written in Demotic, 
i.e., the Egyptian language, during the 
period of Roman occupation shows that 
although Egyptian was the language 
generally spoken, Greek was the lan- 
guage used for written communi- 
cations. The number of people who 
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could read and write Greek to any 
extent was only a minute fraction of 
the entire population, and this small 
number had to serve the needs of all. 
Consequently, professional scribes to 
read and write letters and to draw up 
reports and documents for illiterate 
individuals were available in almost 
every village as is the case today. 
Frequently the knowledge of Greek 
possessed by these scribes was limited. 
Their small vocabulary caused many 
letters to have approximately the same 
content: ‘‘I hope you are well, I haven’t 
heard from you for a long time, every- 
body here sends you his greetings.”’ etc. 
Bad spelling and bad grammar, at 
times accompanied by bad writing may 
not have presented serious problems to 
people 2,000 years ago but certainly 
are a source of headaches for papyrolo- 
gists today. Yet the fact that the num- 
ber of those who could write was 
limited is a boon, for the writing of 
any particular time had similar char- 
acteristics that permit a letter or docu- 
ment, even though it contains no date, 
to be dated within a very few years. 

The majority of the Greek papyri 
written under these conditions were 
concerned with the Roman government 
and its dealings with the people of 
Egypt. In this category not only of- 
ficial correspondence at all levels 
should be included but also census re- 
turns, tax assessments, tax receipts, 
tax ledgers, reports on the condition 
of arable lands, contracts of loan of 
seed grain made by the government to 
individuals and all kinds of paper work 
necessitated by a vast bureaucracy. 
Then there are private documents such 
as contracts covering sales, leases, 
mortgages, loans, and labor; personal 
accounts, farm and business accounts, 
and finally, the truly personal items, 
private letters and notes. 


Using this material as a source 


it is possible to get an intimate glimpse 
into the private life of the common 
people of Egypt in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. A census return 
provides an abrupt but forceful intro- 
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duction to one household in the year 
174. These returns were required every 
14 years to make sure that all Egyptian 
males between the ages of 14 and 62. 
unless exempt for some reason, were 
paying poll-tax. This return was ad. 
dressed to an official entitled Royal 
Scribe. The seeming superfluity of 
names is necessary, for positive identi- 
fication was impossible without the 
names of the father, grandfather and 
mother. 


To Apion, royal scribe, from Pantbeus, 
son of Petos, son of Pnepheros, and Titho. 
ennesis and Haronnesis and Phalacres, 
the four from Thelbonthon Siphtha. Accord- 
ing to the commands of our glorious prefect 
Calvisius Statianus we register for the 
proper house-to-house registration the 
house and the open areas in the village 
which belong to us, viz: Pantbeus, Tithoen- 
nesis, Phalacres, and Haronnesis, the four 
sons of Petos, son of Pnepheros, in which 
are Pantbeus, son of Petos, son of Pne- 
pheros, his mother being Thaeies, daughter 
of Psenamounis, 49 years old, without any 
mark of identification; Theros, daughter of 
Ammonius, son of Hephaistion, her mother 
being Taphibichis, his wife, 21 years old; 
Petos son of Pantbeus, his mother being 
Thapsathis, daughter of Petos, 11 years oid, 
having only one eye; Ammonius, his 
brother, ‘his mother being Theros, 5 years 
old, without any mark of _ identificaton; 
Taphibichis, his sister, having the same 
parents, 4 years old; Thaeies, another 
sister, 2 years old; Tithoennesis, son of 
Petos, his mother being Thaeies, 44 years 
old, without any mark of identification; Se 
rathes, his sister and wife, 40 years old; 
Theros, their daughter, 12 years old; Thap- 
sathis, her sister by the same parents, 8 
years old; Phalacres, son of Petos, son of 
Pnepheros, his mother being Thaeies, 
daughter of Psenamounis, 30 years old, 
without any mark of identification; Taarty 
sis, daughter of Saiphis, son of Pnephe- 
rontithoees, her mother being Achilleis, his 
wife, 30 years old; Nouatis, his daughter, 
her mother being Thermouthis, daughter of 
Pnepheros, 5 years old; Haronnesis, son of 
Petos, son of Pnepheros, his mother being 
Thaeies, daughter of Psenamounis, 21 years 
old, without any mark of identification; 
Thanibichis, daughter of Herpaesis, her 
mother being Thsenamounis, his wife, }§ 
years old; Herpaesis their son, 2 years old, 
without any mark of identification; Thse- 
namounis, his sister by the same parents, 
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1 year old. 

The 14th year of the Emperor Caesar 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus . 
Epeiph 25. Pantbeus, son of Petos, son of 
Pnepheros and his brothers have made this 
report as prescribed. I, Hieracion, son of 
Pantbeus, wrote for them since they are 
illiterate. . . .1 


If we review the facts contained in 
this document we are made to realize 
that in one house lived four families 
totaling 17 individuals ranging in age 
from 49 years to 1 year. But this in- 
formation does not mean too much un- 
less we can estimate the size of the 
house in which they lived. 

In the excavations of the University 
of Michigan at the Greco-Roman vil- 
lage of Karanis, the finest house un- 
covered was one approximately 22 feet 
square with three floors: basement, 
first floor and second floor. The base- 
ment could not have been used for liv- 
ing quarters since it was divided into 
bins of various sizes for storage pur- 
poses. The first and second floors each 
consisted of three rooms and the stair 
well. Obviously, then, the members of 
the four families in question, even 
granting that they had a fine house, 
would have found it necessary to spend 
their waking hours out of doors and 
their sleeping hours on the floor, for 
beds were an uncommon article of fur- 
niture, and in this case there would 
not have been room for them anyway. 

We also learn that two of the broth- 
ers were married twice and had chil- 
dren by both wives, and that a third 
brother married his sister. A final fact 
to be gained from this one document is 
that in one house lived 17 illiterates at 
least half of whom could not be ex- 
cused because of age. 

The marriage of a brother and sister 
of the social status indicated by the 
census return may come as a surprise, 
but the evidence is that it was not un- 
common. Many letters addressed to a 
sister are apparently from a husband 
to his wife. The reason for such mar- 
rlages was probably an economic one. 
All the contracts of marriage that have 


come down to us—and none that I know 
of concerns brothers and sisters—em- 
phasize the dowry and the additional 
property that the bride brought with 
her. If a girl’s father and her family 
were either unable or unwilling to pro- 
vide her with a dowry her chances for 
an outside marriage would be reduced. 
In a brother-sister marriage no dowry 
was necessary and whatever wealth the 
whole family possessed remained in 
that family. 

In dealing with material such as pa- 
pyri it is often tempting to give one’s 
imagination free rein, and the subject 
of marriage provides an excellent op- 
portunity. You know how it is today. 
When two people of widely different 
economic status marry there is always 
the gossip that the one married the 
other for his or her money. Now I 
imagine that there must have been 
that kind of rumor about a certain cou- 
ple in the village of Bacchias just one 
thousand eight hundred and _ ninety 
years ago, and the bride’s father was 
not sure that his prospective son-in-law 
was going to marry his daughter just 
because he loved her, so he didn’t give 
her a dowry. Since the age of the father 
was 71 and that of the groom-to-be was 
34 we might hazard the guess that the 
daughter was no longer a sweet young 
thing but even older than 34 years, and 
that just might have made papa a little 
more suspicious. But the two were 
married anyway and later on pana 
came through with a dowry, but on 
the following terms (you will note 
the care taken in identifying the two 
parties to the contract and in describ- 
ing the articles of value): 


The 13th year of Nero Claudius Caesar 
Augustus Germanicus Imperator, the 22nd 
of the month Apellaeus or 22nd of Phaophi, 
at Bacchias in the division of Heraclides in 
the Arsinoite nome. Chaeremon son of Apol- 
lonius, aged about 34 years, with a scar on 
the middle of the nose, acknowledges to 
Sisois son of Peteesis, aged about 71 years, 
with a scar on the left eyebrow, that he has 
received from him as a dowry on his daugh- 
ter Thaisarion, who has previously been 
living with Chaeremon as his wife, a hun- 
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dred drachmas of coined silver and as ad- 
ditional goods a pair of gold earrings 
weighing four quarters, a gold crescent of 
three quarters, two gold earrings of two 
quarters, a pair of silver armlets weighing 
44 drachmas of uncoined metal, two brace- 
lets weighing 16 drachmas of uncoined 
metal; clothing consisting of two robes, one 
white and one narcissus, and five mantles; 
copper vessels and a basin, weighing in all 
four minas, two copper . . . unweighed, and 
five minas of tin; and without valuation in 
usufruct and as a gift from the current 13th 
year of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
manicus Imperator the holding of 10% 
acres owned by Sisois in the area of Bac- 
chias in two plots, one of them consisting of 
734 acres of a holding in the place called 
Sade (the boundaries of which are, on the 
south, the holding formerly belonging to 
Heraclides son of Zoilus; on the north, the 
holding of Apollonius son of Straton; on the 
west, the canal called that of Archias by 
which the holding is drained: on the east, 
the holding of Petheus son of Ptollis, sep- 
arated by a common water-channel by 
which the holding is irrigated) and the sec- 
ond plot which comprises the remaining 
three acres in the place called the Piene- 
ouis (the boundaries of which are, on the 
south, the holding of Bacchion son of Am- 
monius; on the north, the holding of .. . son 
of . . .; on the west, the canal into which 
the holding drains; on the east, the holding 
of Piststratus). 

Wherefore let the parties to the marriage, 
Thaisarion and Chaeremon, live together 
blamelessly as they have previously been 
doing, Chaeremon conducting all the agri- 
cultural work of each year on the 10%4 
acres of the holding which forms the gift, 
sowing and harvesting the yearly crops and 
after-crops grown thereon from the said 
current year and carrying them to the com- 
mon home of their wedded life, and paying 
thereon all the yearly public dues both in 
grain and in money from the said current 
year. If on a difference arising between 
them they separate from each _ other, 
whether Chaeremon sends Thaisarion away 
or she voluntarily leaves him, the above- 
mentioned holding of 1034 acres. shall 
belong to Thaisarion’s father Sisois or, if 
he be no longer alive, to Thaisarion her- 
self; and Chaeremon shall moreover return 
to her the aforesaid dowry and the addi- 
tional goods in whatever state they may 
eventually be through wear, in the case of 
dismissal, immediately, and in the case of 
her voluntary departure, within thirty days 
from the date of the demand. In whatever 
year the separation of the parties to the 
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marriage takes place, the proceeds of the 
holding for the twelve months of the year of 
the divorce shall be divided, and Chaere. 
mon shall receive a share proportionate to 
the number of months during which Thai. 
sarion shall have remained in their com. 
mon home and Sisois the remainder, the 
public dues on the holding and loans of 
seed having first been deducted. To enforce 
the terms of the contract Sisois or, if he js 
no longer alive, Thaisarion and her assigns 
shall have the right of execution upon 
Chaeremon and all his property as if by 
legal decision. The signatory for Sisois is 

, son of Hermas, aged about 41 years, 
with a scar on the right side of the fore. 


head, Chaeremon being literate.2 

Father Sisois must still have been 
a little suspicious for Thaisarion has 
all the authority. Unlike so many mar. 
riage contracts in which the possibility 
of divorce is seen and in which caie 
the injured party, if there is one, will 
receive compensation at the expense 
of the other, here the husband will be 
the loser whether he may be the sin- 
ner or the one sinned against. 

There were, of course, various rea- 
sons for divorce, and if we take the 
evidence of one letter in-law trouble 
at times must have been the cause, 
This letter was found lying in the fill 
ing of a street in 1930, and I had the 
genuine fun of unfolding it and being 
the first to read it in about 1,700 years. 


Isidora to Sarapias her daughter, many 
greetings. Before all else I pray for your 
health, together with that of your house 
hold, and I make obeisance for you and 












for your child in the presence of our lord 
Sarapis. You know that I am despondent 
on account of your brother. I have not re 
ceived his deposits because I have been 
sick; they have (fixed) days for receiving 
them. In regard to what you said: “Seni 
a chiton for the little one,’”’ if I find 4 
trustworthy person I will send it; and ff 
the god wills I come to join you. Whatever 
I have belongs to you and to your brother 
I hear that you have quarreled with yow 
husband on account of your father. He has 
not stayed with me because it is winter. 
Send him to his own place; if I go & 
country I shall manage him again. I @ 
waiting for Apollos. Perhaps he will enlist 
in the army; whether he enlists or not, ! 
must go upcountry. Write to me soon about 
your well-being. If you wish to write 3 
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letter, it is in the house of Serenus, the 
prother of Scambys, that I await his obei- 
sance, on the Bay of Sarapis. Salute the 
father of the children and the children. 
Salute Thausarion. Salute your children. 
Salute Peeous and Pemes. Do not force me 
to reproach you, Onnophris, for her un- 
pleasantness, Apollos salutes you and your 


children. 
(Address:) Deliver to Onnophris, priest 
. from Apollos, the son of Salibotas.3 


Frequently a simple translation fails 
to show all that is implied in a par- 
ticular word, and the clause “I shall 
manage him again’’ in the preceding 
letter is an excellent example. The 
verb translated ‘‘I shall manage’’ is 
kybernéso which literally means “I 
shall steer.’’ So, instead of saying, ‘‘I 
shall manage him again,’’ we might 
better say, “I’ll put him on the right 
course again,’’ or, to be still more up- 
to-date, “‘I’ll see that he gets back on 
the beam.’’ 

Before leaving the subject of mar- 
riage and the family something must 
be said about children. That they were 
exposed in ancient times is well known, 
but how frequently this was done can- 
not be determined. However, the con- 
tents of two papyri throw considerable 
light on this question. The first is a 
letter sent by a man to his sister who 
was obviously his wife. 
Hilarion to Alis his sister . . heartiest 
greetings, and to my dear Berous and 
Apollonarion. Know that we are still even 
now in Alexandria. Do not worry if when 
all the others return I remain in Alexandria. 
I beg and beseech you to take care of the 
little child, and as soon as we receive 
wages I will send them to you, If—good 
luck to you!—you bear offspring, if it is 
a male, let it live; if it is a female, expose 
it, You told Aphrodisias, ‘‘Do not forget 
me.” How can I forget you? I beg you 
therefore not to worry. 

What makes this letter so striking is 
the man’s seeming lack of feeling re- 
garding a baby girl and the obvious 
fondness for his wife expressed by the 
words, ‘‘How can I forget you?’’4 


The next papyrus, a contract, is self- 
explanatory. 
Nursing contract. The 12th year of Tiberius 
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Caesar Augustus, Pachon 26th. In the vil- 
lage of Oxyrhyncha of the Thebaid. Taseus, 
daughter of Peteeus, with her husband Pet- 
siris, son of Horus, who is also her guardian 
and surety for the fulfilment of all the 
terms of this contract, both residents of 
the village of Tanais, enter into an agree- 
ment with Paapes, son of Phlias, in the 
street, that they have received from 
him on the 17th of the present month 
Pachon the female child to whom he 
has given the name  Thermoutharion, 
whom he picked up from a dungheap to 
rear as a slave. Taseus is to rear and 
suckle it with her own milk, and is to 
care for it for a term of two years from 
the present 17th day of Pachon, in return 
for the agreement made by Paapes to pro- 
vide food and clothing and all other ex- 
penses incurred for the child, paying there- 
for 60 drachmas a year. Taseus further 
acknowledges that she together with her 
husband Petsiris, who is also her surety, 
has received 60 drachmas in advance for 
the first year in cash from his house. At the 
end of this year Paapes will pay at once 
60 drachmas in silver for the second year, 
and further he agrees to provide two 
cotylae of oil per month for the two years. 
In accordance Taseus will of necessity pro- 
vide every assistance and care for the child 
as is incumbent on her. She will not cohabit 
with her husband so as not to harm the 
milk, nor will she become pregnant, nor 
suckle any other child nor And 
she will hand over the child to Paapes well 
nourished (?), as is incumbent upon her. 
If the child suffers any fatality which is 
plainly accidental, Taseus will be held 
blameless, and if Paapes picks up another 
child to put in her care, she shall nurse 
it for the remaining period on the aforesaid 
terms; but if she does not wish to do so, 
she shall repay whatever she appears to 
owe for the term of nursing which still 
remains. If she violates the contract made 
in these terms, she shall repay to Paapes 
what she has received from him in silver, 
with an addition of 50 per cent and 200 
drachmas as compensation for damages and 
penalty and an equal sum to the treasury. 
Paapes shall have the right of exaction 
from the aforesaid parties and from which- 
ever one he chooses and from all their 
property. This agreement is valid. I, 
Taseus, daughter of Peteeus, have con- 
cluded the agreement. I shall nourish the 
infant Thermoutharion for two years. I have 
received 60 drachmas in silver for its sup- 
port, and I shall perform all the provisions 
of the aforesaid contract. I, Petsiris, son 
of Horus, have subscribed to this document 
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as guardian of my wife and I am her 
surety for the fulfilment of the above con- 
ditions. Heraclides, son of Theon, wrote on 
their behalf as they are illiterate. Paapes, 
son of Philas, consents to the above con- 
tract. . Honey-colored, roundfaced, with 
a scar on the right knee.5 


The length of time that the child is 
to be nursed indicates that it must have 
been a new-born baby. The fact that 
the possibility of another infant’s being 
found is mentioned clearly shows that 
the practice was not unusual. Since 
there seems to have been no stigma 
attached to the mother of an illegiti- 
mate child the basic reason for any 
exposure must have been an economic 
one. A family, feeling that it simply 
could not feed another mouth, probably 
exposed an infant in the belief that the 
chances of its being picked up and 
properly taken care of were good. When 
a daughter was the only child in a 
poor family there was a special prob- 
lem. There could be no dowry which 
would assure marriage to an outsider 
and there was no one in her own family 
to marry and take care of her during 
her adult life. Exposure in infancy was 
a simple solution. 

But exposed or not exposed, babies 
became good girls and bad girls, good 
boys and bad boys. One of the brats, 
Theon by name, has made himself im- 
mortal through a letter he wrote to 
his father. Unfortunately, in translation 
it is impossible to show bad writing, 
bad grammar, and spelling. But in 
this case let me assure you that they 
are quite in keeping with Theon’s char- 
acter. 

Theon to Theon his father, greeting. You 
did a fine thing! You have not taken me 
away along with you to the city! If you 
refuse to take me along with you to Alex- 
andria, I won’t take your hand, or greet 
you again henceforth. If you refuse to take 
me, that’s what’s up! And my mother said 
to Archelaus, ‘‘He’ upsets me: off with 
him!’’ But you did a fine thing! You sent 
me gifts, great ones, husks! They deceived 
us there, on the 12th, when you sailed. Send 
for me then, I beseech you. If you do not 
send, I won’t eat, I won’t drink. There 
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now! I pray for your health. Tubi 18. De. 
liver to Theon from Theonas his son. 


To Theon’s self-portrait nothing could 
be added which would not at the same 
time detract. 

In the midst of the illiteracy which 
was everywhere there were those fam. 
ilies who wished their sons to get ap 
education. Alexandria was the center 
of learning and there one went to get 
the best. And then, as now, the students 
attempted to get certain teachers be 
cause of their reputations, for all pro. 
fessors, even in Alexandria, were not 
equally good. Another point, even if 
you were a freshman you were not 
prohibited from having your own char- 
iot. (Here chariot not in quotes.) 
There was one boy who went some 
200 miles from home to Alexandria to 
study, part of whose letter is given 
below. He must have ‘“‘souped up” his 
chariots a little too much for he 
wrecked them, but, luckily for him, his 
father seems to have been a rather 
understanding man who could overlook 
the escapades of youth. 


is 


Neilus to Theon, his lord and father, very 
many greetings. You have released me 
from my present despondency by making 
it plain that the business about the theater 
was a matter of indifference to you. For 
my part, I’ve lost no time in sailing down 
stream to find distinguished . and have 
achieved something that repaid my eager- 
ness. I was looking for Philologus and 
Chaeremon the teacher and Didymus the 
son of Aristocles as I thought that with 
them I too might still meet with success 
but found them no longer in the city, and 
the chariots in which the direct journey 
up to them has to be made were smashed 
up, as I have already written to you, the 
day before yesterday. I have written 
to Philoxenus and his friends telling them 


that they, too, must leave the matter m 
the hands of the esteemed so that 


I, after rejecting Theon, may find a teacher 
as soon as possible, for I myself formed 
a bad opinion of him for being of 
so careless a character. When I informed 
Philoxenus of your opinion he agreed, say: 
ing that in this shortage of professors. . 
was in the same condition as the city, bul 
he said that Didymus who, it appears, is 
a friend of his and has time to spare 
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would be sailing down and would take care 
more than the others; he’s also persuaded 
the sons of Apollonius son of Herodes to 
vo to Didymus. For they, too, together with 
Philoxenus, have been looking until now for 
a cleverer teacher since Philologus, to 
whom they used to go, has died. As for 
myself, if only I had found some decent 
teachers, I would pray never to set eyes 
on Didymus, even from a distance—what 
makes me despair is that this fellow who 
used to be a mere provincial teacher sees 
fit to compete with the rest. However, 
knowing as I do that apart from paying 
useless and excessive fees there is no good 
to be had from a teacher, I’m depending 
on myself. If you’ve any opinions on the 


matter. write to me soon... .7 


But a liberal education was open to 
very few and learning a trade was gen- 
erally more suitable for those who did 
not want to be tillers of the soil like 
the vast majority. Of the trades, we 
know mere about weaving than any 
other, both from the cloth itself and 
from contracts of apprenticeship. The 
Greek historian Herodotus remarked 
that Egypt differed from other lands 
because there it was the men and not 
the women who did the spinning and 
weaving. That is true even today, for 
time and again I have seen an old man 
walking about with a distaff under his 
arm and a spindle in his hand making 
thread, and men at looms, but never 
have I seen a woman engaged in either 
occupation. 

The city of Oxyrhynchus, located 
about 200 miles up the Nile, must have 
been a kind of center for the textile 
industry for a number of contracts of 
apprenticeship in weaving have been 
found there. The following papyrus 
shows that to become expert in the 
att a long apprenticeship was neces- 
Sary. 

Ischyrion son of Heradion and .. . of 
Oxyrhynchus, and Heraclas son of Sarapion 
also called Leon, son of Heraclides, his 
mother being . . . of the said city, weaver, 
agree with each other as follows: Ischyrion, 
on the one part, that he has apprenticed 
to Heraclas Thonis, a minor, to be 
‘aught the art of weaving for a period of 
five years, starting from the first of next 
month, Phaophi, and will produce him to 


attend the teacher for the stipulated period 
every day from sunrise to sunset, perform- 
ing all the orders that may be given to 
him by the said teacher on the same terms 
as the other apprentices, and being fed by 
Ischyrion. For the first two years, and 
seven months of the third year, Heraclas 
shall pay nothing for the boy’s wages, but 
in the remaining five months of the said 
third year Heraclas shall pay for the wages 
of the said apprentice 12 drachmas a month, 
and in the fourth year likewise for wages 
16 drachmas a month, and in the fifth year 
likewise 24 drachmas a month; and Hera- 
clas shall furnish for the said apprentice 
in the present twenty-fourth year a _ tunic 
worth 16 drachmas, and in the ccming 
twenty-fifth year a second tunic worth 20 
drachmas, and likewise in the twenty-sixth 
year another tunic worth 24 drachmas, and 
in the twenty-seventh year another tunic 
worth 28 drachmas, and likewise in the 
twenty-eighth year another tunic worth 32 
drachmas. The boy shall have twenty holi- 
days in the year on account of festivals 
without any deduction from his wages after 
the payment of wages begins; but if he 
exceeds this number of days frcm idleness 
or ill-health or disobed’ence or any other 
reason, Ischyrion must produce him for the 
teacher during an equivalent number of 
days, during which he shall remain and 
perform all his duties, as aforesaid, without 
wages, being fed by the same Ischyrion, 
because the contract has been made on 
these terms. Heraclas cn the other part 
consents to all these provisions, and agrees 
to instruct the apprentice in the aforesaid 
art within the period of five years as 
thoroughly as he knows it himself, and to 
pay the monthly wages as above, beginning 
with the eighth month of the third year. 
Neither party is permitted to violate any 
of the aforesaid provisons, the penalty for 
such violation being a fine of 100 drachmas 
to the party abiding by the contract, and 
to the Treasury an equal sum. This agree- 
ment is valid. The twenty-fourth year of the 
Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Commo- 
dus Antoninus Augustus Armeniacus Medi- 
cus Parthicus Sarmaticus Germanicus 
Maximus, Thoth 25. I, Heraclas, son of 
Sarapion also called Leon, have made this 
contract and consent to all the aforesaid 
provisions. I, Thonis. also called Morous, 
son of Harthonis, wrote for him as he was 
illiterate.’ 

Some boys enlisted in the Roman 
army and had pretty much the same 
feelings and experiences a young sol- 
dier does today, the loneliness, the 
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homesickness, the worry over lack of 
news from home, the happy anticipa- 
tion of a furlough. We have two letters 
from such a lad, one, almost intact, 
written to his father, the other, now 
badly damaged, written to his mother. 


Julius Apollinarius to Julius Sabinus, his 
dearest father, very many greetings. Be- 
fore all else, I pray for your good health, 
which is my wish, since I revere you next 
to the gods; but this has troubled me, that 
I have very often written to you through 
Saturninus the signifer, likewise through 
Julianus, the son of Longinus (and through 
Dius), and not yet have you answered me 
concerning your health. But nevertheless, 
now that you have been asked, do you give 
your attention necessarily before all else 
to writing to me concerning your health. 
A number of times I asked Longinus, who 
brings you the letter, to take something 
for you, and he refused, saying that he 
could not; but I want you to know that 
Domitius the armicustos took along a bas- 
ket in which there was .. . for you. 
Things are going well for me. After Sarapis 
conducted me hither in safety, while others 

all day long were cutting building 
stones and doing other things, until today 
I endured none of these hardships; but 
indeed I asked Claudius Severus the con- 
sularis to make me a secretary on his own 
staff and he said, ‘‘There is no vacancy, 
but meanwhile I shall make you a secretary 
of the legion with hopes of advancement.’’ 
With this assignment, therefore, I went 
from the consularis of the legion to the 
cornicularius. If, then, you love me, you 
will straightway take pains to write to me 
concerning your health, and, if you are 
anxious about me, to send me linen gar- 
ments through Sempronius, for merchants 
come to us from Pelusium every day. I 
shall take pains, as soon as the commander 
begins to grant furloughs, to come to you 
immediately. Volusius Proclus salutes you, 
as do Longinus Paccius, Valerius Sem- 
pronius, Valerius Herma, . .. Julius Priscus 
Apollinarius . . . ion, and all their com- 
rades. Salute Julia my lady sister, likewise 
Sarapias and my mother, my grandmother 
Sambathion, Thermouthis and her children, 
the father of Paccius, and all your col- 
leagues individually, and those at home. I 
pray for your good health. The 10th year 
of Trajan, our lord, Phamenoth 30. 


I am grateful to Volusius and Longinus 
Barbarus. You will tell the agents of 
Aphrodas, the son of the condiment dealer, 
that they enrolled me in the cohort at 


Bostra. It lies 8 days’ journey from 
rews. .. 2 


And the part of the letter to his 
mother well enough preserved to give 
a fairly complete text: 


ao I give thanks to Sarapis and Good 
Fortune that while all are laboring the 
whole day through at cutting stones I as 
an officer go about doing nothing. And ] 
received some money and wanted to send 
you a gift of Tyrian wares; and since you 
did not reply, I have not entrusted it to 
anyone on account of the length of the 
journey. For fine garments and ebony (?) 
and pearls and unguents are brought here 
in abundance (?). Therefore I ask you, my 
lady, to be . . . and merrily joyful; for 
this is a good place. For if you are grieved, 
I am uneasy. Do you now give yourself 
the trouble to make inquiry of a friend of 
mine at Alexandria, so that you may send 
to me through him coarse-fibered linens, 
For there is none here and the weather 
is very hot. I ask you seriously not to 
annoy my lady Julia in anything, since you 
know that you protect me doubly (?).... 
I pray that I may make obeisance to you, 
after the gods, ‘and find you) in good 
heaith. And if you received the set of ...1 
ask you without delay to reply to me cor 
cerning your health, so that I also may 
have consolation. Salute Julia, Sarapias my 
lady sister, grandmother Sambathion,... 
Eros, little Ptolemaeus, . . . my brother, 
Ammonous and their children, Betes, Dius, 
Ptollas, . . . Ptollous. Clemens . . . came 
with his man. I greet all those at home. 
I pray that you be well and happy. Mechir 
25. (Address:) [For Tasoucharion] my 
mother; deliver to Julia. . . .10 


In many respects Egypt of today is 
like Egypt of 2,000 years ago. Out in 
the villages are the same kinds of mud 
brick houses, the same narrow streets, 
the smelly cakes of dried dung put 
aside for winter fuel. And one of the 
favorite amusements is still the dane- 
ing girl. Just 1,750 years ago a dancing 
trio was booked for a six-day engage 
ment, and here are the conditions. 


To Isidora, castanet dancer, from Artemi- 
sia, of the village of Philadelphia. I wish 
to engage you with two other castanet 
dancers to perform at my house for six days 
from the 24th of the month Pauni according 
to the old reckoning, receiving between you 
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for wages 36 drachmas for each day and 
for the whole six days 4 bushels of barley 
and 20 pairs of loaves; and whatever gar- 
ments or gold ornaments you bring down 
we will safely guard, and we will provide 
two donkeys for you when you come down 
and the same when you return. The 14th 
year of Lucius Septimius Severus Pius Per- 
tinax and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Pius, 
Augusti, and Publius Septimius Geta Cae- 
sar Augustus, Pauni 16.11 

Since only two donkeys were to be 
provided one person at least had to 
travel on foot. Just imagine, dancers, 
of all people, traveling from one en- 
gagement to another on foot. But then 
we must remember that Egyptian 
dancing girls today do not limit their 
movements to the feet and they prob- 
ably didn’t in the distant past either. 
But, alas, according to another pa- 
pyrus tragedy sometimes accompanied 
the gaiety of such occasions. 
To Hierax, governor, from Leonides also 
called Serenus, whose mother is stated as 
Tauris, of Senepta. At a late hour of yester- 
day the 6th, while a festival was taking 
place at Senepta, and the castanet players 
were giving their customary performance 
at the house of Plution my son-in-law. . . 
his slave Epaphroditus, aged about eight 
years, wishing to lean out from the bed- 
chamber of the said house to see the cas- 
tanet players, fell, and was killed. I there- 
fore present this application and ask you, 
if you please, to appoint one of your as- 
sistants to come to Senepta in order that 
the body of Epaphroditus may receive 
proper laying-out and burial.12 

We have little information about the 
part religion played in the life of the 
ordinary Egyptian, though in a great 
many letters the writer says that he 
makes obeisance for the recipient be- 
fore the god Sarapis. We do know, how- 
ever, that there were oracles in temples 
and that they were questioned by many 
individuals who sought advice and in- 
formation. So for our final glimpse into 
the life of the people of Roman Egypt 
let us see just what kinds of questions 
were put to the oracles. One papyrus 
provides a partial list which begins 
with question No. 72. Pity the poor 
priest whose job it was to give the 
answers. 
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72, shall I receive the allowance? 73, shall 
I remain where I am going? 74, am I to be 
sold? 75, am I to obtain benefit from my 
friend? 76, has it been granted me to make 
a contract with another person? 77, am I to 
be reconciled (?) with my offspring (?) ? 
78, am I to get a furlough? 79, shall I get 
the money? 80, is he who left home alive? 
81, am I to profit by the transaction? 82, 
is my property to be put up to auction? 83, 
shall I find a means of selling? 84, am I 
able to carry off what I have in mind? 85, 
am I to become a beggar(?) ? 86, shall I 
be a fugitive? 87, shall I be an ambassa- 
dor (?) ? 88, am I to become a senator? 
89, is my flight to be stopped? 90, am 
I to be divorced from my wife? 91, have I 
been poisoned? 92, am I to get my own?1i8 


There is just one thing that I’d like 
to know: did the same individual ask 
questions 85, 86, 87 and 88: ‘‘Am I to 
become a beggar?”’ ‘‘Shall I be a fugi- 
tive?’’ “Shall I be an ambassador?’’ 
‘‘Am I to become a senator?”’ 

But seriously, all these questions 
show that time makes little change in 
the anxieties of the human race, and 
from this one papyrus, if we had no 
others, we could gain a rather clear 
picture of life in Roman Egypt. The 
Greek papyri, however, are almost 
without number; they are a treasure 
house into which you have had a brief 
glimpse through a very tiny keyhole, 
but, at all events, one large enough to 
give some concept of the greatness of 
the treasure. Truly there is life from 
the desert sand. 

Indiana University 


NoTEs 

1M. David and B. A. van Groningen, Papyro- 
logical Primer (Leyden, 1952) no. 3 = P. Brux. 
Inv. E. 7616. 

2A. S. Hunt and C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri I 
(Loeb Classical Library, New York, 1932) no. 4= 
P. Ryl. 154. 

3 P. Mich. 514. 

4 James Baikie, Egyptian Papyri and Papyrus 
Hunting (London, 1925) p. 297 = P. Oxy. 744. 

5 A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt (Baltimore, 1936) 
no. 178 = Mel. Glotz 241 + P. Ryl. 178. 

6 Baikie, p. 297; Adolf Deissman, Light from the 
Ancient East (London, 1927) fig. 38 = P. Oxy. 119. 

7 P. Oxy. 2190. 

8 Baikie, pp. 304 f. =P. Oxy. 725. 

® P. Mich. 466. 

10 P, Mich. 465. 

11 Select Papyri I, no. 20 = P. Cornell 9. 

12 Baikie, pp. 285 f. = P. Oxy. 475 

13 Select Papyri I, no. 195 = P. Oxy. 1477. 
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FRED W. HOUSEHOLDER, JR., EDITOR 


The Failure of the Roman Republic. By of her struggle for self-preservation; she 
R. E. Smirn. New York: Cambridge Uni- simply could not picture herself as the gy- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 201. $4.75. preme power, nor was she yet ready to 

assume such responsibilities as the proy- 
Proressor SmitH in the Preface of this jnces and Italy demanded. Had she been 
rather slim volume sets forth his aim to given time, the wiser heads of state would 

the reader in this way: “I have attempted undoubtedly have been able to formulate a 

in the following pages to explain and in-  ;gtio imperii, Before solutions could be 

terpret the failure of Roman society in found, however, an “irrelevant question 
the first century B.c., to show how this was posed by the Gracchi: Who was to 
failure came about, and what were its govern Rome? ”’ 

effects upon the spirit of the society,”’ p. v. Part III, composed of four chapters, dis. 

A more illuminating statement, however, cusses in turn the political upheavals caused 

appears in the Introduction: “The main py the Gracchi, Sulla, and Pompey and 

thesis of this study is that the Gracchi (Caesar. It is here that the reader comes 
by the means they adopted in pursuit of to the author’s main contention, that the 
their ends precipitated a spiritual crisis in| Gracchi, by becoming the first to challenge 

Rome which was the first cause of all the Senate’s right to rule, brought on the 

that followed,’’ p. 5. As the latter state- ensuing collapse of Roman society. With 

ment indicates, this book will not have this challenge State and Empire problems 
strong appeal to any who are fond ad- faded, and for a century Rome was tom 
mirers of the work of the Gracchi. The py hostile factions struggling to gain politi. 
book is divided into four parts: I, “‘Rome, cal power. During the struggle the moral 

200-140 B.c.,”" pp. 3-46; II, “The Conse- code and the ideals of the earlier days 

quences of Victory,” pp. 47-74; III, ‘‘The gradually disappeared, and the State passed 

Political Disruption,” pp. 75-122; IV, ‘‘The as a piece of property from one clique to 

Consequences of Disintegration,” pp. 123- another. In the end the chief problem of 


162. the governing class was to destroy Caesar, 
Part I consists of four chapters in which the greatest Popularis of all. 
the author reviews the political and social Part IV, the final four chapters, shows 


unity, and the religion, thought and litera- how the struggle for power was reflected 
ture of the period 200-140 B.c., with special in society, religion, the Italian countryside, 
attention given to Naevius, Ennius, and Ro- and literature and thought. Here Professor 
man epic. These chapters reveal that the Smith discusses the lack of self-discipline, 
general well-being of the State rested upon and how it affected society, the armies 
the political superiority of the Senate, the and the government; it is now that the 
preservation of the mos maiorum by the wilder orgiastic rites become popular, the 
nobles, and a common belief in the spes di patrii are disregarded, and certain 
futurorum, i.e., Heaven’s ordinance that philosophies, notably Epicureanism, tum 
Rome’s destiny was difficult but assured. men away from the State and into them: 
It followed then that the old religions had _ selves. The saving force of Roman society 
to be retained and new orgiastic rites had was to appear with the triumph of Augustus 
to be excluded, and that literature must and the influx into Rome of Italian writers: 
attempt to capture the Roman spirit and ‘The Augustan revolution represented the 
not depend upon Greek models; especially conquest by the politically unrepresented 
was the epic to express Roman religious [Italians over the selfish political powe> 


instinct by dealing with Rome and her holders of Rome.” . .. ‘“‘Rome’s destiny 
destiny, based on the facts of Roman his- was seen through the eyes of countrymen, 
tory. not Romans; and it was the countrymen's 


Part II, in four chapters, outlines the moral code and religious spirit which 
various problems which confronted Rome Augustus sought to introduce to Rome.” 





























































once her position in the Mediterranean Professor Smith has done an adequate 
world was assured. As the author sees it, job in presenting the broad pictures of Re 
Rome’s greatness came about as a result man society before, during, and after the 
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revolution. The book will have wider appeal 
to the general reader than to the scholar 
for two basic reasons: though the author 
seldom draws parallels with contemporary 
society, his treatment will lead the reader 
to draw such parallels himself; the author 
has also intentionally not included more 
material than necessary for presenting his 
case, Since in many instances a fuller ac- 
count, especially of the political contests, 
may be obtained from Ronald Syme’s The 
Roman Revolution and Lily Ross Taylor’s 
Party Politics in the Age of Caesar. The 
pook is written in a very readable style, 
and its brevity will enable the reader to 
complete the book within a few hours. At 
the end appear a chronological table of 
historical and literary events and a select 
bibliography. The book should certainly be 
read by anyone interested in history as a 
conveyor of moral instruction. 
RoBERT E. WOLVERTON 

University of Georgia 


Art in Coinage. The Aesthetics of Money 
from Greece to the Present Day. By 
C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. Pp. 225, figs. 147, 
6 tail-pieces. $7.50. 


WHILE THIS BOOK deals with the coinages 
of Western Europe (with a few Russian, 
Hungarian, and United States additions) 
up to the coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II (1952), exactly half the text is devoted 
to anc‘ent coinages. This is not the first 
work that has attempted to deal with Greek 
and Roman coins as works of art rather 
than as documents of history or instru- 
ments of monetary policy. A library cata- 
logue file will reveal other contributions in 
this field, under names such as J. Babelon, 
P. Gardner, G. F. Hill, Imhoof-Blumer, G. 
Macdonald, K. Regling, C. T. Seltman, and 
J. M. C. Toynbee. Dr. Sutherland’s book 
is the first which attempts to apply modern- 


art historical jargon to coins, and coins 
alone, of all periods. 
The method is essentially that of a 


picture-book with a somewhat inflated text 
run together chapter by chapter. About 125 
coins, Roman medallions, and Renaissance 
medals from various museums and private 
collections are presented in enlarged direct 
photographs, two to four to a plate. Since 
much is made of this direct photography 
(popular for a number of years past in 
continental picture-books), we wonder 
whether photography of nearly twenty coins 
from “fine electrotypes’’ was worth the ad- 
vantage of including the coins in question. 
Most are in the British Museum and could 


have been photographed without difficulty. 
Certainly the electrotypes in circulation of 
the largest gold medallion of Constantius 
I from the Arras hoard (nos. 59, 60) do 
not do justice to the piece itself. 

Four books have had a marked influence 
on Dr. Sutherland’s chapters on the aes- 
thetics of Greek and Roman money and 
commemorative medallions. These are Dr. 
C. T. Seltman’s Greek Coins (London, 1933 
and 1955), Seltman’s Masterpieces of Greek 
Coinage (Oxford, 1949), M. J. Babelon’s 
Le portrait dans lantiquité d’apres les 
monnaies (Paris, 1942 and 1950), and Prof. 
J. M. C. Toynbee’s The Hadrianic School 
(Cambridge, 1934). Thus we find the earli- 
est coins of Greece approached as ‘‘city- 
badges’’ and ‘‘trade-marks’’ multiplied 
from official engraved seals or stamps 
by the coining process. In the ‘“‘Greek 
Maturity’’ the names of die-engravers and 
possible die-engravers of the period ca. 
425-290 B.c. are mixed with comment on 
the startling facing-head obverses of Am- 
phipolis, Catana, and elsewhere. In por- 
traiture the emphasis is on curiosities, 
Hellenistic satraps, the semi-Greek rulers 
of distant fragments of Alexander’s em- 
pire, apocryphal likenesses of early 
Yomans on later Republican’ denarii, 
and several of the exceptions in the Roman 
imperial portrait series (e.g., Commodus in 
lion’s skin, facing bust of Postumus, and 
orans head of Constantinus I). 

In efforts to make the reign of Hadrian 
(117-138 a.p.) a kind of golden age of 
imperial coin and medallion design (‘‘The 
Hadrianic School’’), the coins of his prede- 
cessor Trajan are passed off with several 
sentences of contempt (p. 89). ‘‘Trajanic 
art-forms, so far as coinage was concernd, 
were hard and narrow. Relief was flattened: 
lettering became small and almost mean; 
and the treatment of the human form was 
little more than perfunctory.’’ This seems 
harsh judgment on a coinage which is 
technically more carefully executed than 
that of his successor (where effort is 
lavished on medallions), on a coinage of 
the years when the Roman letter reached 
its most perfect form, on a coinage which 
developed the science of representing monu- 
ments of architecture on coins to new 
standards of excellence and diversity, and 
on a coinage which was conscious enough 
of its duties to history to include careful 
revival in tasteful fashion of Republican 
coins by then almost completely removed 
from circulation. The representation of the 
deep Trajanic three-quarters bust on coins 
is in itself no mean aesthetic contribution. 
Finally, for the record Hadrian hardly 
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“found his favourite architect in Apollodor- 
us of Damascus” (p. 90), who was the 
instrument of Trajan’s great building pro- 
gram and whom Hadrian put to death be- 
cause of their professional differences. 

A few comments in detail on the chap- 
ters dealing with ancient coins seem in 
order; the present reviewer has touched 
on other aspects of these and the later 
chapters elsewhere (Numis. Chron, 15 
[1955] 259-261). Dr. Sutherland’s enthusiasm 
for his masterpieces of the die-cutter’s art 
sometimes leads him to the verbal excesses 
found so often in term papers and similar 
compositions by students of the history of 
art. On pp. 36 f. we encounter, ‘‘The mints 
of Crete are full of stories of savage bulls 
and helpless maidens, their excitement un- 
dimmed after centuries of repetition.’’ On 
p. 32 we are told that on coins (such as 
those of Thasos?) it is possible ‘‘to watch 
satyrs stealing away unresistant maidens 
in happy obviousness.’’ On p. 26 we read, 
“After Athens finally conquered Aegina, 
her bitter foe for years, the sea-turtle, lithe 
and smooth in its free element, was later 
replaced by the land-tortoise.” The im- 
plication would seem to be that the land- 
tortoise was a symbol of Aegina’s sub- 
jugation, but actually this creature appears 
on coins after the defeat of the Athenians 
in 404 B.c., when Lysander restored the 
remaining Aeginetan population to their 
island (Head, Historia Nummorum, p. 397). 
Pausanias (p. 42) was hardly a ‘‘connois- 
seur’”’ and certainly not the first whose 
writings have come down to us; his con- 
temporary Lucian, reputedly trained as a 
sculptor, had far greater sensitivity about 
works of art. 

It is misuse of basic terminology to speak 
of “‘coin-portraits of the gods’’ and ‘“‘profile 
portraits of divinities’’ (p. 45). One can 
speak of the Hellenistic head of the blind 
Homer as a ‘“‘portrait’’ (although it is 
merely a literary ideal). One might even 
squeeze likenesses of Herakles, Theseus, 
or the Trojan heroes into the category of 
portraits, but the faces of Athena, Dionysos, 
Hera and Zeus should be designated as 
‘‘likenesses’’ no matter what bearded elder 
or sculptor’s mistress may have provided 
the inspiration. On the tetradrachm of Gela 
ca. 450 B.c. (p. 28, fig. 18), the wingless 
female crowning the man-headed bull is 
usually identified as Sosipolis, the Tyche 
of Gela, rather than ‘‘Victory,’’ especially 
as the name appears in the field above; 
certainly the man-headed bull of Gela’s 
river ‘‘softens’’ because all divinities and 
personifications in Greek art soften from 
450-300 B.c. I prefer the term taenia rather 


than ‘‘diadem’’ when Gela’s river appears 
as a filleted youth with small horns on a 
didrachm dated by Dr. Sutherland about 
440 B.c. (p. 35, fig. 20); the Delphi chario. 
teer, to which Dr. Sutherland compares 
this coin type, wears a victor’s fillet. The 
author runs into some verbal difficulties 
on p. 35 when he fails to recognize a 
quadriga in profile instead of a biga (fig. 22) 
on the transitional-period Demareteion of 
Syracuse. I doubt whether since World 
War II the Maria Theresa thalers of 178 
are ‘‘still coined annually in _ millions” 
(p. 33, mentioned in connection with the 
longevity of Athens’ archaic ‘‘owls’’), and 
the mural in the House of the Vettii does 
not show a coining scene, only the related 
activities of a jeweler’s workshop (p. 68), 

One general point can bear mention. 
Throughout the chapters on Greek coins 
and especially on pp. 47 f. (in connection 
with facing or semi-facing heads on coins), 
we are made to feel that the triumph 
of Greek coinage lies in the fact that such 
a_high level of artistry and _ technique 
was maintained for objects which rubbed 
in circulation, bouncing about in the myriad 
daily transactions with which we picture 
life in an ancient agora. All the examples 
of Greek numismatic artistry illustrated by 
Dr. Sutherland are of didrachm size or 
larger (the majority being tetradrachms, 
with the three famous dekadrachms of 
Syracuse and Akragas added). Now if we 
know that a master craftsman working on 
the Erechtheum ca. 410 B.c. received at 
best a day’s wages of one drachma on a 
job basis (R. H. Randall, AJA 57 [1953] 
208), at no time in earlier or Hellenistic 
Greek history can we picture the happy 
citizen stepping through the market-place 
with two or three tetradrachms of Kimon 
lying loosely in his purse. He would be 
lucky to acquire a few coins of this size 
for an emergency hoard during a year’s 
full employment. The Greek coins we dis: 
cuss as masterpieces, then, were much 
more important to the ancients than our 
coins to us; they were intended for state 
and temple reserves, major public and 
private transactions, and as high-level ex 
port commodities. It is a little less sur 
prising that their art was on a commen: 
surate level. 

Dr. Sutherland’s book is well equipped 
with Notes on Books and Public Collections 
(pp. 210-212), a lucid and detailed Key t 
the Plates (pp. 213-218), and a_ skillful 
Index of pages and illustrations. The only 
quarrel with the production as a whole is 
in the difference between the price of the 
American edition and the identical book 
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offered in Britain last year (at 25 shillings). 
CORNELIUS VERMEULE 
Bryn Mawr College 


Review Latin Grammar. By JOHN K. COoLsy. 
Revised edition, published by the author 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts, 1956. Pp. 53. $1.25. 


Mr. CoLBY’s PAMPHLET, a concise review 
of first-year syntax on the secondary school 
level, is also a program of elementary 
Latin composition. Each of the 20 ab- 
previated lessons provides one page of 
grammatical principles backed by one page 
of from 25 to 40 English sentences or 
phrases to be translated into Latin. Lesson 
XX is followed by 12 short paragraphs to 
be translated into Caesarian narrative. 
A well-selected English-Latin Vocabulary, 
covering all the exercises, is appended. 
The principle behind the text, that com- 
position stabilizes a reading knowledge of 
Latin, is sound, even if it involves working 
with such unilateral sentences as, ‘‘Horses 
have four feet,’’ ‘‘Food failed the wretched 
inhabitants,’’ or ‘‘My foot is a little larger 
than my hand.”’ 

The charts and clear explanations prove 
the author’s long acquaintance with the 
problem of presenting the more constantly 
perplexing shadows of Latin syntax. Les- 
sons IX, X, XVII and XVIII, on participles, 
the gerund and gerundive, and the passive 
periphrastic conjugation, are especially use- 
ful, although some instructors would pre- 
fer presentation of the active periphrastic, 
a term not mentioned in this text, along 
with the passive. Among what may be 
considered shortcomings are the restric- 
tion of hic and ille to Vocabulary defini- 
tions (‘‘this’’; ‘‘that,’’ ‘“‘that famous’’), with 
no other attention to their forms or uses, 
and the exclusion of the present perfect 
from the section on the sequence of tenses. 

The typewritten text, alien to bold face 
and italics, presents mechanical difficulties. 
Mr, Colby has resorted adequately, but not 
always consistently, to underlining. His 
eye for penning long vowels is admirable. 
I noticed only three misses (Veii on p. 12, 
Rogo and Si on p. 29). 

Roy ARTHUR SWANSON 

Indiana University 


Hannibal of Carthage. By Mary Dotan. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1955. Pp. ix, 
308; decorative maps inside covers. $3.75. 


THIS HISTORICAL NOVEL attempts to recreate 
the personality and career of Hannibal 
through his adult life, from the inception 


in Spain of his Italian campaign until his* 
death. It is the author’s purpose to give a 
truer and higher evaluation of Hannibal 
and his army than is available from the 
pro-Roman — the only surviving — sources 
and their modern interpreters. 

Readers of a review of such a _ book 
probably hope to learn how reliable it is 
historically, and how it rates as a work of 
fiction. As to the first, the narrative itself 
seems sound enough in its broader out- 
lines; in its details, fact is mergéd with 
fiction so successfully and the points of 
fact are, if debatable, to be debated on 
such intricate grounds, that the problems 
are not easily developed in a short review. 
Anyone interested in the problems had 
better study them out for their own sake, 
and read the novel for its own sake. On 
the major matter, the personality of Han- 
nibal, the book may seem to some to fall 
a little short. A real personality is cer- 
tainly conveyed, and most readers will 
probably feel a warmth and affection for 
the character created. But some will feel 
that this character is not very unusual in 
fiction; that its qualities do not really 
account, as developed, for the greatness of 
the Hannibal of history; and that the fate- 
ful frustrations, the tragic destiny of Han- 
nibal and the doom of his city, though often 
alluded to, are never made fully effective. 

To a degree the impression of inade- 
quacy the book may make in the matter 
of Hannibal’s character results from the 
careful attempt to convey the meaning 
through objective narration of action. There 
is little contriving for emotional effects and 
there is an effort to maintain balance, in 
particular to give the Romans their due. 
But the periods of inaction may be as 
significant in a man’s life as moments of 
action, though in the book they are passed 
by relatively lightly, and Hannibal’s stature 
is not really demonstrated even in the 
moments of action. 

As a work of fiction, though the book 
does not equal the best of Robert Graves 
or Naomi Mitchison, it is certainly far 
better than their worst. It moves quickly 
and freely, with a convincing atmosphere 
that is real enough and happily not ar- 
chaeologically exhausting; the dialogue is 
natural and unmannered—a relief from the 
artificiality of many historical novels. This 
reviewer is not so exacting as to dis- 
approve of the liberties which Miss Dolan 
mentions in her Foreword, though he is a 
little baffled by ‘‘Zoos’’ from the mouth 
of a Hellene, if not from the Carthaginians. 

A special point about historical novels 
in general is suggested by the device of 
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‘narration through the character Sosylos. 
This is handled, by the way, in an un- LATIN STIMULI 
usually complicated manner. The story is © STIMULATE your Latin classes by entering the 
told as the recollection by Sosylos of his THIRD ANNUAL LATIN EXAMINATION. This 
trip to his last visit with Hannibal shortly A oe ne et ee ee 
before the latter’s death, with the main or as aie dees ch 

narrative introduced as reminiscences dur- will be administered to first 

ing the trip and visit. The main narrative ered in preparation 

is in three parts: the early life of Sosylos, 1e of the c problems of Lz ; 
through the crossing of the Alps and the ver ministra this competitive exami 
first battles in Italy, in which Sosylos : 2 ” a 2 
participated, which he recounts in the peas tions of the nation, many of them will @ 
first person as a participant; the sub- m their 1g ou class, thereby om 
sequent campaigns in Italy which are writ- the exact percentile renki each os vewr sen 
ten up by Sosylos as an account he had a national basis. A fee of $.08 per student will be 
heard while absent, so that Sosylos him- charged. Write for free copy of last year's commtme 
self almost fades from mind; and the later ee en eee ee ee pete 
life of Hannibal in Carthage and the east, of 90 or higher. 

brought out in conversation between Sosylos i. VOR yor Eee ee eS Gee ee 
and Hannibal’s son. This arrangement was i atic pro nt es pe yr rercamed na prrmcnee 
suggested by the tradition that there was Catiline e included in this collection. A total of 2 
a Sosylos who did accompany Hannibal and pence age one tigte ogee ges go — be 
wrote an account cf the passage of the ae oe ae eae 
Alps, but of whom there is no record @ ANIMATE your Latin classes with Latin Stimuli such 
that he accompanied Hannibal further or | j* Puzzle games, charts joke, procs, active a 
wrote more about him. The general point terial. Over 30 different Latin aids. New aids developed 


to be made is that the first part, in ; 
uit for any of the above materials until yoy 


which Sosylos speaks as a participant, patna Py fiaecsen tigen Post ceatast 1 you ae aan 
seems less true to life than the middle t! ‘the ey can aid you in the teaching of Latin. For « free 


ting of the above materials send this ad to: 


part which is related as by an external ed lis 

reporter. This illustrates the difficulty— “DONALD i. ee tute 
perhaps impossibility — of a novelist’s 
identifying himself so completely with a 
person of another land and place that he clined to feel from ancient literature as 
can reproduce the total personality of that preserved, would have written more like 
person in that person’s own terms (which Xenophon. 

is different from reproducing the total per- In short, although the novel lacks the 
sonality in our terms). This makes the profundity and the sense of life beyond 
device of the participant-narrator in his- the particular horizons of the story which 
torical novels unlikely to succeed well, and the great novels seem to have, it is &@ 
is especially disturbing when the characters fsenuinely good book, interesting and re 
are Greeks and Romans, who rarely put warding in a variety of ways—well worth 
themselves forward in their narratives and reading. 

seldom then to express their inner thoughts ROBERT SCRANTON 
and feelings. A real Sosylos, one is in- Emory University 











REMINDER 


The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
will be at Columbus, Ohio, April 18-20, 1957. 
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